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The Week. 


ME Sena.e devoted a good part of the week to the silver ques- 

tion. Mr. Randall’s bill was deprived by the Finance Committee 
of the section which proposed that silver change should be made 
a legal tender for amounts not exeeeding $25, and “ trade dollars” 
for amounts not exceeding $50. Instead of this two new sections 
were offered. The first authorized a new silver dollar, to contain 
412.8 grains of silver (instead of 412.5 grains, as did the old silver 
demonetized by Act of 1873); the new dollar to be a 
legal tender for sums not exceeding $20, except for customs and in- 
terest on the publie debt. The second cf the new sections author- 
ized the Treasury to exchange these new silver dollars, worth about 
901; cents, at par for United States legal-tender notes ; opened the 
mints to all who should wish to exehange silver bullion for these 
dojiars at a price to be fixed by the Director of the Mint ; demone- 
tized the trade Collar; and provided that the notes taken in for 
silver should go to the Sinking Fund account. 


dollar 


room for searching enquiry into the charact 


Nation. 


Department feeling bound to press for the money, it was reluctantly 


paid over. After deducting what was paid out to meet claims d, 
bad, and indifferent, the sum has grown from $750,000 to wowerds 
of a milion and a quarter. It has never been cevered inte the 


Treasury, and is now in the custody of the State Department. No 


one can read the simple history of it without feeling that it was pro- 


cured by extortion froma semi-civilized people in distress, and that, 


‘ 


like all ill-gotten gains, it ealls for prompt restitution. 


The Committee which is investigating General Schenck’s con- 
nection with the Emma Mine has come to the singular determina- 
tion that it will allow the General to call witnesses to prove the 
value of the mine, and he has aceordingly summoned tifteen persons, 
who will no doubt swear the mine is one of the most valuable pro- 
perties in the world. Lyon will then, of course, have the right to 
eall any number of witnesses he pleases to prove the contrary, and 
Schenck can subsequently bring up experienced + rebutt 
will make mincemeat of Lyon’s case. 
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| of all the witnesses, so that there is no reason why the investigation 
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bill with these proposed amendments came up in the Senate | 


a vast and varied fund of misinformation was poured into the 
debate, and, finally, Mr. Sherman withdrew the amendments and the 
bill was passed. As it goes back to the House, it appropriates 
money for printing United States legal-tender notes, also for print- 
ing. bank-notes (this having been added by the Senate), and 
nothing for fractional notes. It directs the Secretary of the Trea 
sury to issue subsidiary silver coins for fractional notes, and pro- 
vides that all fractional notes taken in for silver shall be credited 
to the Sinking Fund. 


The House has before it the report of a Committee recommending 
repayment to Japan of the balance of the so-called indemnity fund, 
which had its origin in the Shimonoseki affair. This affair may be 
briefly deseribed as the forcible turning back from its course, in the 
inland waters of Japan, of an American steamer, the Penbroke, by a 
daimio in active rebellion against the Shogun. This happened in 
June, 1863. An American ship-of-war was immediately despatched 
to the disputed passage, and though no damage had been done the 
Pembroke, and the right to navigate the channel in question was by 
no means clearly within the Treaty, the daimio’s fleet was attacked 
and disabled. 
made out for the Pembroke, and were finally allowed, with interest, 


Constructive damages to the amount of $10,000 were | 


' 
by the Shogun, in spite of the fact that he repudiated the acts of | 


his rebellious vassal. The pressing of such a claim was most dis- 
creditable to our diplomacy, at a time, too, when the South might 
have placed us in a position exactly analogous to that of the Shogun. 
A French despatch steamer fared the next month like the Pembroke, 
and the attack was similarly avenged, this time the batteries being 
destroyed. A Dutch corvette next forced a passage after due warn- 
ing. These two incidents presently led to a combined assault upon 
the daimio’s stronghold by a fleet composed of English, French, and 
Dutch vessels, and by a steamer hired by the American Minister to 
represent this country and to secure a title to part of the plunder. 
The expedition was completely successful, and, as if it had been ex- 
pressly authorized by the Shogun, a bill of $3,000,000 was immedi- 
ately presented for expenses, etc., by the representatives of the 
powers engaged. It was made thus excessive in the hope that the 
Shogun would be unable to pay it, and would consequentiy submit 
to pressure for the opening of new ports as an equivalent. The 
pecuniary alternative was, however, preferred under compulsion, and 
the fine was ultimately paid in equal parts to the four powers—the 
United Statesreceiving $750,000. The payment of the lastinstalment 
fell to the Mikado, who neantime had asserted his supremacy over the 
Shogun, and his endeavors to have it remitted were so successful in 
this country that in 1872 the House of Representatives passed a bill 
to that effect ; but it failed to come up in the Senate, and the State 


should not go on all summer, or indeed should ever come to an end 
any more than the Beecher case. The absurdity of taking this 
kind of testimony is amply shown by the language of the resolution 
of the House under which the Committee is acting: 

“* Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be instructed 
to ascertain and report what action, if any, has been taken by the 
executive department of the Government in relation to the connee 
tion of the United States Minister at the Court of St. dhunes with the 
directory of the Emma Mine, so called, and also with the proseen- 
tion of the Machado elaim against the British Government; and 
that said Committee be authorized to request the Secretary of State 
to furnish this House such information and correspondence upon the 
subject as may not be incompatible with the public interest.” 

Now, the Committee has already found out and knows px 
what the Executive Department did about Sehenek’s connection with 
the Emma Mine, and are in a position to report it to the House. 
They have not yet looked into the Machado claim at all; and, with 
this duty unperformed, to go wandering off into an examination of 
what other people in no way concerned in the investigation think 
night, or might not, have been a “high priee” for the 
tends to bring the whole investigation into contempt. The opinions 
of Schenck’s fifteen witnesses have no bearing on the question of 
his bona Jides, because he did not take their opinion at 
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mine, 


the time of 
the sale. All that he knew was what Park and Silliman said about 
the mine; and it is evident he did not rely, at the time of the sale, 
upon the value of the mine, but upon Park’s guarantee to protect 
him against loss. <All the Committee are coneerned with is the 
political bearing of the case, and as to this the facets 
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already. It looks now very much as if Park were making the 


are proved 


Schenck 


that is, he means to get a report from them which will bolster up 


same sort of use of the Committee he formerly made o! 


the mine, and show, to quote the words of one of the gentlemen 
connected with the enterprise, that * only 
cuess at its value. 


He who made it” can 


Mr. Andrew D. White has written a letter containing his views 
about Mr. Conkling 
deney—which gives one an odd idea of the kind of political instruction 
he supplies to the vouths at Cornell. It appears, indeed, that Mr. 
Conkling is his ideal public man. He says: 

‘The high expectations which led me, and which alone led me, 
to support him for the senatorship have been more than met, and, 
though I have differed from bim on some minor points, he is so firm 
and strong on the great points, he has stood the hammering of the 
press so nobly, and he represents our State so creditably, striking 
the right key-note in every campaign, that my admiration for him 
has steadily inereased.” 

Mr. White seems to entertain somewhat the same simple and child- 
like views about ** the hammering of the press ” as the President of 


both as a senator and eandidate for the Presi- 


| the United States, but they are much too simple and childlike for 


the President of a University. Mr. Conkling has only stood ‘ the 
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hammering of the press” in one particular. It has not brought 
iome to him, as it has to so many of his brother statesmen, any 
charge of actual theft or embezzlement or fraud, but it has 
to him the charge of having been the steady and 
supporter of the system under which and through which 
the fraud, falsehood, and peculation which are now being exposed 
at Washington and of having for years unfalter- 
ingly resisted every attempt to enquire into it, and of having 
stocd by every rascal on whom suspicion lighted, and of having 
during his term of service as senator of this great commercial State 
contributed little or nothing, either by speech or legislation, to- 
wards the solution of the two great problems of the day—the restora- 
tion of peace and confidence at the South, and the reform of the 
national currency. If Mr. White’s “admiration for him has grown” 
under these circumstances, it is a most unfortunate thing that Mr. 
White should be entrusted with the task of teaching young Ameri- 
what and whom to admire. Moreover, to say that a ‘‘man 
has stood the hammering of the press nobly,” is to say a loose and 
ambiguous thing. Whether it is to a man’s credit that he has 
‘““stood the hammering of the press,” depends on how he has 
stood it. If he has been enabled to stand it through brass and 
impudence, as Tweed or Fernando Wood, for instance, have stood 
it, or through conceit and thickness of the moral cuticle, as, in our 
judgment, Mr. Conkling or Mr. Morton has stood it, it is one 
thing; if it is through the possession of a good character and lofty 
conscience, it is another thing; and the difficulty we have in finding 
an illustration of this last form of endurance leads us to say that 
we can recall no instance of recent date in which a man of real 
honor and integrity has had to stand any “hammering” from the 
press very long. The press often does gross injustice, but we should 
like Mr. White to tell his young men who the upright men are who, 
during the last ten years, have been exposed for any great length 
of time to its assaults. 
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Great Britain has refused to surrender Winslow unless an assur- 
anee is given that he will not be tried for any other offence than the 
one charged against him, an Act of Parliament having been passed 
since the date of the last extradition treaty making the exaction of 
such a pledge a necessary condition of the surrender of all crimi- 
This is treated by many papers as if it were an act of pure 
” over which Secretary Fish ought to boil with indig- 
nation, besides refusing to give the required pledge. That it is an 
improper mode of arriving at the desired result there can be little 
question, but that the result is desirable there is just as little. The 
Treaty is dated 1842; the Act of Parliament 1870. It is, therefore, 
not reasonable to give the act an ex-post-facto operation, so as to 
make it apply to the Treaty, and it is just as unreasonable to 
ask this Government to submit without ‘notice to an alteration 
in a treaty by virtue of an act of the English legislature. But the 
grievance which the course of the English Government covers is by 
no means groundless. The Treaty of 1842 enumerates the offences 
for which extradition shall take place, and of course neither country 
will surrender for any offences not so enumerated; and Dana’s 
‘ Wheaton’ lays it down that “‘ nations bound by treaties of extra- 
dition have still the right to protect themselves against being 
defrauded of their right to asylum. Jf, for instance, a 
political refugee, or an eseaped slave, or a deserter from mili- 
tary service has asylum by the practice of a nation, it will look 
behind the mere formal proofs of a crime committed by such 
person to see that the real object is not to get possession of 
him for a purpose to which the treaty dees not apply. In 
many cases, the Government of the country making the demand 
not be cognizant of the real motives of the parties who 
have procured an indictment and set on foot the proceedings for a 
surrender.” In other words, suspicion and enquiry are not on gene- 
ral grounds improper, and are not necessarily offensive, particularly 
when, as in cases like Winslow's, the indictment is not found in the 
United States courts by proceedings or parties of which the United 
States has exelusive jurisdiction. 
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Now, it so happens that at this moment there are two men— 
Caldwell and Lawrence—who have been surrendered by Great Bri- 
tain for forgery, on trial before the United States Courts for offences 
not embraced by the Treaty—namely, smuggling and bribing a 
United States officer ; and the Court has ruled in both cases that 
it can take no notice of the conditions of their surrender. Under 
these circumstances, it is eminently proper for Great Britain to look 
behind the indictment in Winslow’s case, and ask for a guarantee 
that this is the only one on which he will be tried; first, because it 
has the right to do so on general principles, and, secondly, because 
the course of our Government in the two cases we have mentioned 
furnishes specific justification for doing so. The flaw in Lord 
Derby’s case is his putting forward the Act of Parliament as govern- 
ing his action and making his demand reasonable, as having, in 
fact, the power to modify a treaty already in existence. It has not 
and ought not to have any such power. Winslow’s case, more- 
over, is more difficult to deal with than the Caldwell and Lawrence 
cases, because he may be pursued by the State of Massachusetts 
for other offences than the one with which he stands charged, and 
the General Government would have no power to interfere. The 
rational way out of the difficulty would seem to be to give the assu- 
rance, if possible, that what has occurred in the Lawrence and 
Caldwell cases shall not occur in Winslow’s, and then call on 
Great Britain for a statement of her position with regard to the 
Treaty, and then either amend or abrogate it, as seems best. 





There has been a split in the New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers, arising out of the proceedings in 
reference to the Beecher scandal on Thursday last. The friends of 
Mr. Beecher produced and carried by a vote of 15 to 9 a number of 
resolutions providing fur the appointment of a committee of five to 
aid in having whatever charges there may be against Mr. Beecher 
brought before the commission appointed by the late Advisory Coun- 
cil. Six members of the Association who are in favor of the Andover 
plan of investigation, Messrs. Budington, Macfarland, Martin, 
Storrs, Taylor, and Ward, thereupon presented a strong protest 
against the proceeding, on the ground that it can result in “ nothing 
more than another of those superficial enquiries which have already 
provoked so much publie dissatisfaction.” After the adjournment 
of the meeting Messrs. Budington, Macfarland, Storrs, and Tay- 
lor formally withdrew from the Association. The dissentients base 
their action on the proposition “that the calling of a council by a 
church to consider its administration of discipline in certain cases 
without the agency or concurrence of the person affected by that 
discipline, is a violation of a fundamental principle of Congregational 
order.” 





The difference which lies at the bottom of the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and the advocates of the Andover plan of trial 
is simple enough, although it is hidden somewhat under a great cloud 
of words and under the attempt to make it a question of Congrega- 
tional polity rather than of general jurisprudence. Mr. Beecher and 
his church, and the majority of the Ministers’ Association which has 


just split over the case, seek an enquiry conducted on what may be 


called the co-operative plan—that is, conducted by persons who on 
the whole believe him innocent, and think his sermons, prayers, and 


| general reputation raise a strong presumption in his favor, and 


who, in examining charges against him, would be, as he says, 
“helping” him to prove his innocence. The Andover party, on the 
other hand, demand an investigation of the only kind for which the 
secular world, which bas little faith in “ the psychological argument,” 
has any respect—namely, an investigation conducted jointly both by 
those who believe in Mr. Beecher and those who do not, under the 
old system of attack and defence, which has now been in use by the 
courts of the Anglo-Saxon race for a thousand years, and is recog- 
nized as the most satisfactory mode of getting at the truth through 
human testimony, but which the Andover people propose to improve 
on in this case by discarding the technical rules of evidence and hear- 
ing everybody who has anything to say. No other kind of enquiry 
will satisfy the general public. 
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We have commented more than once in these columns on the 
unwillingness of the chrom»-civilized to hurt anybody’s feelings. 
Their multifarious activity of course sometimes brings them into 
collision wit cr, and compels them t 
but they always tach the sting out of it -— a plentiful saben ture 
of fulsome eulogy. They sometimes have to call a man a rascal, 
but they almost always add that they consider him also an accom- 
plished Christian gentleman. An amusing illustration of their mode 
of “ reprimanding” people occurred in the Legislature of this State on 
Thursday last. Mr. Felix Murphy, a member of the Assembly, got very 
drunk, broke into the post-office, and stole some of the books and 
papers belonging to other members. He was accordingly sentenced 
by a vote of the House to be reprimanded, and was brought to the 
bar for that purpose. What followed was very ludicrous. 
Speaker described his offence, but mentioned in extenuation of it 
that Murphy was drunk when he committed it, and then said that 
he was directed to reprimand him for it. Lest Murphy should feel 
hurt, however, he proceeded to pass the following eulogy en him: 
‘‘In so reprimanding you, I desire to say what | believe every mem- 
ber will concur with me in saying, that during your experience here 
as a member you have had always the confidence and the respect 
and the esteem of this Assembly. Never before have I heard a word 
uttered against you; never before, I think, have you committed an 
act which would diminish in any way the respect and esteem of your 
fellow-members for you.” The effect of the address was in fact that 
of a strong public testimonial to the high character of the estimable 
Murphy, containing a passing mention of his having broken into the 
post-office while tipsy. He will probably pass the remainder of 


h eaeb oth o use harsh languace; 


his days under the impression that a reprimand is a certificate of 


unb!emished life. 


The week in Wall Street passed without important changes. At 
the Stock Exchange railroad shares declined, tariff receipts and 
talk of another railroad war having been used by sellers of stocks. 
The war between the telegraph companies, the rival lines of the 
Western Union having reduced night rates fer the public to the 
rates charged the press, promises to be destructive of stockholders’ 
interests, although beneficial to the customers of the companies. 
The last bank statement showed a reduction in reserve which was 
wholly unexpected; it left the surplus reserve at about $7,000,000 ; 
as a result, rates for money were firm. The Bank of England con- 
tinues to gain specie, and the London money market shows an un- 
nealthy ease, the discount rate for three months’ bills being 2a2'g 
per cent. anywhere except at the Bank of England, where the 
minimum rate is 3 per cent. After the Senate passed the silver 
bill, even as amended, the price of silver in London advanced to 
5334 pence an ounce. The gold value of $100 greenbacks ranged 
during the week between $88 30 and $23 79. 





Signor Minghetti had hardly made the gratifying financial state- 
ment of which we spoke in our last number, when he was assailed bya 
combination which drove him from office by a majority of 61 in a total 
vote of 423. He at once resigned, and Signor Depretis, a mem- 
ber, though not the leader, of the Left, was charged by the King 
with the formation of a new Ministry. The news of this change 
came ten days ago by telegraph, the explanation of it comes now. 
There is no national question which divides parties in Italian 
politics at present. The Liberals have got all they ever looked for 
short of a change in the form of the government. There cannot be 
said to be any Republicans in the gmall constituency which in Italy 
elects the Chambers. There was the financial problem, which Sig- 
nor Minghetti, as we showed last week, had fairly solved, and the 
country is extremely prosperous. He has fallen, therefore, before a 
combination of local interests. The grist tax, which is highly un- 
popular, as it involves a system of vexatious inspection at all the 
mills in the country, has formed the principal weapon of the 
Opposition against him; but it was well-known all along that no 
Ministry could give it up, as it vields $15,000,000 annually. His 
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overthrow, therefore, did not come from soled Li ch 
it was a strong motive with the Venetian a | ri 
can members who turned the seale egainst him, owing i 
fear that his scheme for the further Government pur 

roads would lead to the withdrawal of the head offices of 
Southern lines from Florence. They wi Iso ed 1 


sit removal of the Court of Cassation, which se 
remained at Florence after the transfer of the Governn oR 
There is no probabi 
old Ministry. 
or try to do, 


lity of any change in the 


The only thing that any Ministry can now co in I 
make ends 


is to meet. 


Things look worse and worse in Turkey. The jinsurg ’ 

Herzegovina, after a brief truce, have opened a desperate and d 
| termined spring campaign, and are applying coercion to the Bos 

nians to compel them to join them. This has led the Pasha of that 
province to recommend the proclamation of a‘ holy war,” which 
used to be the old Turkish mode of rousing the fanaticism of the 
Mussulman population and getting them to do their best against the 
infidels; but they are wise enough now at Constantinople to know that 
the days of “ holy wars ” are passed, and so he has been recalled. 
What has unquestionably done most to sustain thelecouraze of 





insurgents is not their suecesses in the field, but the Aust 


as laying a foundation for future interference, and the condition ot 
the Turkish finances, which may now be said to have eompletely 
collapsed. The Imperial Ottoman Bank, through which the Gov 
ernment does its business, allowed it at the beginning of the vi 

a credit sufficient to enable it to pay its January coupons and meet 
other pressing expenses, but this has been overdrawn, and thi kK 
has peremptorily stopped supplies, and, if it had not been for the 
assistance of some of the private bankers at Galata, there would hav 
been a default in Mareh on the interest of the lean of IS838. which 
amounts to about $70,000; but this and all other resources are now 
cut off. Nobody will lend another cent, and even thi 

the employés of every rank, ——— the a s, have el 
stopped. It is said the Treasury still finds the mears of li r 


the Sultan’s drafts for his civil ist, but how ca this w last 
it is hard to say, and the opinion seems to prevail in Christendom 
that as long as it does last he wi “ill not know the real ti 


of affairs, as nobody dared to tell him. In the 


meantime 


has vet 


every nerve is being strained to concentrate tro ps 
on the Upper Danube at Widdin, in preparation for the spring ear 
paign, and for this purpose ‘the last of the Redif-—the arricre ban 
of the Landwehr—has been called into the field, in the fear, whieh 
is not wholly without founcation, that the Servians may take the 


field at the opening of the fine weather. The 
financial breakdown must, in fact, bring on a great crisi 
kind before many weeks, and produce the anticipated Austrian oc- 
cupation of the revolted provinces. 
despatches show, is taking as alarming a 

situation. Thespread of the contest into Bosnia, where the Mussul- 
mans are in a majority, will doubtless lead to frightful atrocities. 
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View as possible of the 


The London Times has published a statement 
of Spain, procured from official 
document. The grand total 
as the debt of Great Britain. 
is about S160,000,000, i¢ total revenue of the kingdom even 
in good years does not reach $90,000,000. All talk of paying the 
interest is therefore idle, and the financial question now is, How much 
must be repudiated ? The most the creditors can hope for is 33 per 
cent., and they will be glad if they can get 3 per cent. even o 
There is not much likelihood, however, of any 
settlement. The new monarchy will probably to devot 
tention to the task of raising more money by loan. That sucht vo 
ernments find persons willing to lend is one of the marvels of our 
time, but the fact seems to be that the promise of an exorbitant 
rate of interest always draws a certain amount from 
or other. 


of the 
sources, Which is an extraordinary 
is 83,500, 000,000, or 
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THE NOMINATING CONVENTION, 
ddress issued the other day 
‘influencing publie opinion, and through public 


National Republican Convention, in fay 





or of a candidate who should 
be followed by others of a similar character in other States, and it 

curiously 
\merican voters in the nominating machinery. 
e convention is excellent. 


The theory of the 


hnominactil 


” 


views” and much examination of candidates, provides the best 
possible nominee. ‘The way in which the system breaks down in 
practice is now so familiar to the public that we need not attempt 
to describe it. No suggestion for reforming it that has yet been 
made has much appearance of practicalness. 
fered 
been proved futile, and its futility becomes plainer as population be- 


comes more dense, and the play of political and social interests 


more complex. There are, in fact, few things more curious in 
American >olitical history than the elevation of the nominating con- 


vention to the rank of an institution, and the addition to the list of 


each citizen’s most solemn duties of that of attendance at the pri- 
mary meeting. The nominating convention as it exists among us is 
no part of the American political system or a necessary adjunct of a 
republican form of government. It is simply an expedient which, 
when first resorted to, was convenient and useful for doing some- 
under our form of government may be done in 
other ways. It had its origin in the demo- 


thing which 
half-a-dozen 


cratic desire to take the business of nominating out of the hands of 
rank and file of 


a class and bring it under the control of the 
{the party. \As long as it furnishes the means of selecting good 
candidates, it is a good system ; when it ceases to do so, it is a bad sys- 
tem; but there is nothing more sacred or solemn about it than about 
the paper of the ballot or the wagon which takes a voter to the poll. 
It is not part and parcel of popular government or of any govern- 
ment. Nor is the primary meeting, which may be called a consti- 
tuent part of the convention, any more sacred than the convention 
itself. 
with which the party newspapers and the professional politicians 
speak of it. To hear them, one might almost fancy that it was the 
cradle of free government, and that it was the election of delegates 
to county and State nominating conventions which suggested the 
idea of republicanism itself. They always talk of attendance at 
primary meetings as one of the fundamental obligations of man asa 
social being, The fact is, however, that the fundamental political 
duty of the citizen is to procure the election of good men to places 


the want of confidence felt by the best class of 


The one usually prof- | 
the close- attendance of voters at primary meetings—has | 


in Massachusetts with the view | 
opinion the 


publican Convention at Cincinnati would be governed in its action 
by a regard for the best interests and sincerest desires of the voters. 
Everybody fears, on the contrary, that the convention will be a part 
of what is called the ‘ political machine,” and managed by a very 


| small knot of persons, who will carry out their own wishes under the 


» existing demand for reform, will probably | 


Under it the party voters are | 
supposed to select in each distriet the best men they can lay hands 
on, and the convention thus formed, after a careful “comparison of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


form of popular deliberation. ¥In weighing the chances of the best- 
known candidates, nobody ventures to assert that the esteem in 
which any one of them is held by the public affords any trustworthy 
indication of the fate that awaits him in the convention. In fact, 
the convention is discussed both in the press and in the market- 
place very much as if it were a force of nature, like the wind, the 
strength or direction of which it was impossible to calculate. Few, 
indeed, would infer from the popular talk about it that it was a direct 
product of the popular vote, and intended to be a direct expression 
of the popular will.y In short, there is overwhelming evidence 
that the public confidence in it as an instrument of nomination is 
gone. 

The suggestion of a remedy, however, is no easy matter. It 
would be difficult if the convention was simply a great assem- 
bly of professional politicians, elected by devices created by 
themselves. It is doubly difficult now that it has passed, in one 
party at least, completely into the bands of office-holders and of 
employés of the Executive, holding their places at will. Any 
attempt to overthrow or set aside machinery thus manufactured 
and managed is, of course, a work of great labor and expense. 
In our day the organization of a bolting movement against the 
party in power, or any movement short of complete desertion to the 
Opposition, has the proportions and some of the hardships of a 
popular rising against a large regular army. Leaders have to 
be improvised, organization perfected, funds provided, and ends 
and aims definitely settled, and even then the result must be very 
doubtful. A Presidential campaign in the present condition of 
American polities and socicty is on the financial side alone an en- 
terprise of as much magnitude as the making of a great railroad. 
On the moral side, too, the difficulty would be enormous, even if 
the object in view were as plain and as widely attractive as that of 
the Free-Soilers when they broke away from the two great parties 
which divided the country twenty-five years ago. To-day, sucha 


| movement would be directed against corruption and intrigue; but 


In fact, there is something almost farcical in the reverence ! 


corruption and intrigue are things hard to define, because they con- 
sist in the acts of a great number of individual men, and it is hard 
to form a party against them, because they have noopen defenders. 
The minute we raise the standard of purity, all flock to it, the 
worst corruptionists among the first. Hence it is that the men 
whom we know to be most prominent in their debasement of 
American polities are among the foremost to applaud such mild 


| modes of reform as raising the cry of ‘put none but good men in 


| 


of trust and emolument; whether he will perform this through the 


primary meeting and the convention or through some other expe- 
dient is a matter to be determined by his judgment as informed by 
experience. \If experience has shown that primary meetings, as 
x preparation for the convention, do not provide adequate means 
for bringing the influence of the mass of the voters to bear on the 
selection of the candidates, so_far from its being the duty of the 
citizen to attend it and give it the countenance and support which 
result from his participation in its proceedings, it is his duty not 
te attend it. Whenever any practice or institution has clearly be- 
come a delusion and a snare, good men owe it to the highest inte- 
rests of the country to cease to uphold it. 


office.” They know perfectly well that as long as the system which 
they manage remains intact, the efforts of patriotic citizens to put 
‘‘none but good men in office” will do them no harm; and they 
know also that, as long as the duty of attending primary meetings 
is preached and the management of the meetings is perforce left 
in their hands, the system will not be shaken. 

A remedy of a somewhat clumsy and imperfect kind for the exist- 
ing evils of party management has been under trial in a half-uncon- 
scious way since 1872, and may possibly result in the discovery of 
some definite form of deliverance. It has been strengthened a good 
deal by the growing conviction that the Democratic party does not 
furnish an Opposition, in the proper sense of that word, into which 


_ honest men when dissatisfied with the party in power can go, be- 


fhe convietion that the present system of nominating by con- | 
| A party which confines itself, as the Democratic party is doing, to 


vention, beginning with the primary meeting, has ceased to work 
beneficially, aud that there is no reasonable prospect of reforming it, 
is now a very widespread belief. 


the one we have mentioned, and in the foreboding which finds sueh | 


frequent expression both in the press and in private conversation as 
to the action ef the 
presume that there is hardly a man in the United States who would 


tell vou privately and with a grave face that he thought that a Re- 


, 


It shows itself in such addresses as | 


| 


approaching Presidential conventions. We | 


cause there can be no genuine opposition without a positive policy. 


simple obstruction, and offers no remedy for existing abuses except 
the substitution of one set of men in oflice for another set, is not an 
Opposition, but a faction. That portion of the Republican party, 
therefore, which is shocked and dismayed by the use now made of the 
party machinery, seems more and more disposed to form itself into 
a kind of corps of observation, with the view of frightening the 
managers into decent behavior at the convention by the threat of 
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something or other. 
the conduct of the Democrats in 1872 in nominating Horace Greeley 
had not taken away all hope and expectation of their offering any 
refuge to virtuous discontent. As matters stand, the threat is very 
vague indeed, and we greatly fear the managers of the Senatorial 
Group will not be much disturbed by it. They know perfectly well 
what a poser to dissatisfied Republicans the question, What will 
you do if you do not like the nomination of the convention? will 
prove. As leng as this question cannot be answered in 
and set terms 
disturbed by the grumblings of what are called the “ independent 
voters.” 

There is no doubt that much of the inefticieney of the conven- 
tion system of making nominations would be removed if the civil ser- 
vice were reformed and the office-holders forbidden to act as political 
“workers,” inasmuch as it is their interference which makes the 
attendance of good citizens at primary meetings abortive, and 


clear 


he professional politicians will not be seriously | 


makes the convention itselfa part of the political machine worked | 


from Washington. Were they confined by law and usage to their 
proper sphere there would be, if not a fair chanee, a much better 
chance of making conventions genuine cxporents of the popular 
will. Indeed, no matter to what political reform we now turn our 
attention we find the first step towards it must consist in a reform 
of the civil service. But then, apart from this and besides this, 


| 


the question presents itself, What is the use of having nominating | 


conventions so large and elected by such complicated machinery ? 
Why, when we wish to select, out of the ten or a dozen men in each 
party who are sufficiently conspicuous and sufficiently tried, a can- 
didate for the first office in the Government, must we first go to the 
primary meeting and elect delegates for a county convention, and 
then have the county convention elect delegates to the State con- 
ventien, and the State convention elect delegates to the National con- 
vention? Is not the direct result of this—we were going to say the 
direct object of it—to furnish professional politicians with the mul- 


tiplicity, the complexity, and the troublesomeness with which they | 


play their game and display their peculiar arts, and out of which they 
make their livelihood? 
opportunities for intrigue, for wire-pulling and pipe-laying, for vex- 
ing, wear) ing, and Gefi auding the honest citizen who has a lawful call- 
ing to follow and Lelieves government to be a means and not an end ? 
Does it not increase the sense, now so prevalent and so productive 
of political incifference, cf the remoteness of the voter’s influence 
upon the actual werk of gove:nment? 


Does not each step in this process add to the | 


Then, again, when a convention mects for a task so difficult, so | 
delicate, and caliing for so much passionless deliberation as the | 


selection of a candidate fur the Presidency, why should it consist of 


The size of the body in no way in- 
creases its capacity for the work before it. It does not represent 
the party any betier than a bundred men would do. The multitude 
of voices does not bring any increase of wisdom, because there is 


five or six hundred members ? 


no debating, or, indeed, any attempt at persuasion, the opinions of 


the convention being carefully manufactured by four or five men in 
the committee-room. The truth is, nobody gains by the size of the 
convention except the professional managers. 
field for the exercise of their art, affords a greater number of prob- 
lems for their ingenuity to solve, and helps very effectually to con- 
ceal the responsibility for whatever makes concealment desirable. 
Though last not least, as everybody knows, the judgment of an 
assembly diminishes, one might almost say, in the ratio of its num- 
bers. A large body of men is always ready to be dominated or 
carried away by passion, and is easily made the victim of decep- 
tion. There is, therefure, every conceivable reason why the honest 
friends of reform should begin their work by refusing any longer to 
participate in or be bound by the huge mass-meetings which the 
Federal office-holders now get together every four years; and should 
they not,make an honest effort to bring the voter into more direct 
participation in the work of nomination by the direct election of a 


It gives them a wider | 
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It would probably be a threat of desertion, if | real deliberation, and small enough also to be composed of con- 


spicuous men ? 


THE CALIFORNIA DISTURBANCE, 


(HE Supreme Court, in its recent decision on State laws affecting 
emigration, had not before them the * Chinese question,” so- 

called, and yet it appears from 

Pacifie coast that 


the defences erected by that State 


l the anti-Chinese outbreak on the 


the decision is felt in California to be a blow at 
against the Mongolian invasion. 
The abstract of the decision already published shows that the 
Court merely laid it down that statutes (such as the head-money 
laws of this State) which impose a * burdensome and almost im 
possible condition ” en shipmasters, as a prerequisite to the landing 
of passengers, ‘‘ with an alternative payment of a small sum of 
money for each one of them,” is, in fact, a tax on the right to land 
passengers, and, in effect, on the passengers themselves 
as they ultimately pay it; that such a statute is a ‘regulation of 
commerce,” and, when applied to passengers from foreign coun 


inasmuch 


tries, isa ‘regulation of commerce with foreign nations” sueh as 
is granted by the Constitution exclusively to Congress; and that 
though there is a class of State laws on such subjects which 
may be valid in the absence of Congressional action, these ean 


have no reference to matters which are in their nature national, or 
Which admit of a uniform system or plan of r 

Phere can be little doubt that 
decision, and, if anything were needed to prove it, we sh 
no better evidence than 
among the Californians over the Chinese immigration. 


ration 

this isa seund and wholesome 
uld want 
is afforded by the present commotion 
Without 
goirg into the details of the matter, or attempting to decide how far 
the outery against the Chinese is eaused by 
how far by the dread of competition in the labor market, and how 
far by a well-founded dread of the intluence that n 
upon American institutions and society by the intlux ofa horde of bar- 
barians, aliensin religion, language, and laws, and ahsclutely ineapa- 


simple race hostility, 


Ta) be exerted 


ble of becoming a homogeneous part of our system, the fact of the 
existence of this hostility is undisputed, and it will have to be dealt 
with as a fact. The ground taken by a portion of the press, that the 
aversion of the Californians to the Chinese is a shocking piece of 
barbarism, and that what is needed is a change of heart on their 
part and a stern repression by the Government of all resistance to 
Oriental immigration, is open to the serious objection that the Cali- 
fornians give no evidence of a tendency to a change of heart, and 
that it is by no means difficult for them, provided they wish it, to 
make California so unpleasant a place for Chinamen that they will 
not come—no matter how much the Government may say they have 
aright tocome. There are a great many ways besides laws affect- 
ing emigration by which this may be accomplished. Hitherto, not- 
withstanding the cruelty and bad treatment to which they have been 
subjected, they have continued to come, because they have seen an 
opportunity of making money here which was denied them at home. 
But if this should be cut off, and it were really discovered that the 
prejudices of the Californians prevented the employment of ‘ Chinese 
cheap labor,” they would soon cease to desire to emigrate, and the 
capitalists who have forwarded them here would soon cease to fee} 


| any interest in keeping up the movement. 


body, say, of one hundred or thereabouts, large enough for fair | 


representation of all sections of the country, but small enough for 





In our indignation at what seems to us the absurd prejudice of 
the Californians against the Chinese, we are apt to overlook one im- 
portant thing—the great depth of our own ignorance on the subject. 
California is the only American community, and, in fact, the only 
western community from the beginning of history, which has had 
any experience of the actual. effect of a Chinese immigration. 
The immigration from which we inthe Eastern States are obliged to 
draw all our inferences as to the probable effect of such an experi- 
ment has been from countries which are allied to our own by race, 
language, religion, or customs; and the few Chinese whose ac- 
quaintance we have made have been chiefly objects of curiosity 
to us. To California they have come in numbers, and, 
speaking a different language, worshipping unknown gods, 
keeping alive imported customs and traditions, they form almost 








Or.) TN 
242 The 
caste. Now, such a state of affairs is, under our system 
0 vernment, very difficult to deal with. In mediwval times it 
ld have been simple enough, because laws and customs would 
1 based on the inferiority of one race and the supe- 
other, as they actually did between the Jews and 


us, and thus a modus vivendi would have been estab- 

But such an eseape from the difficulty is forbidden to us by 

thropy and sense of justice of modern times, as wellas by 

1 example in dealing with the negroes. We certainly cannot 

e our statesmen spending their days and nights in devising ways 

to make the * intimidation” of a black man with a jack-o’-lantern 

on the eve of an eleetion an offence against the United States, 

punishable by fine and imprisonment, and at the same time allow 

the San Francisco roughs to pound and pummel and stone the 

‘Heathen Chinee” in the streets of San Franeiseo because he in- 
ts on accepting our invitation to come and live with us. 


On the other hand, the Californians seem to forget that while 


they as yet have had the only actual experience of Chinese immigra- 
tion, the interest in the matter is not at all local, but national. 
And this seems to us to be the strongest possible support of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, that immigration is a matter which Con- 


only interested parties were himself and the Chinamen. He cannot 
out or lets them in. But, as a matter of fact, Illinois and Obio 
have a direct stake in the decision. If the States can really regu- 
late immigration as the Californian now claims the right to do, the 
seaboard States ean, if they choose, virtually reverse the historical 
policy of the United States and prevent any growth from out- 
side. We do not mean to say that anything like this on 
a general seale is probable, but what is probable (and, to 
make its probability ciear, we need only reeall the sudden out- 
burst of prejudice at various times against the Mormons, against 
free negroes, in behalf of the “ native American” movement, and 
now against the Chinese) is that so long as Congress leaves immi- 
gration to the States to regulate, the States will regulate it in such 
different ways as to work great injustice.to the poor people who are 
atiected by them, and to produce great confusion and unnecessary 
excitement among ourselves. , 

Down to the present time there has been comparatively little 
ile on this head, because the demand for labor of all kinds in 
this country has been so great that public opinion has answered all 
the purposes of legislation, and public opinion has been generally 
in favor of increasing the supply of labor. But with the country 
rapidly filing up, wages declining, and the difficulties of making a 
that raised by the laborer against 


troul 


livelihood increasing, the other ery 


the overstocking of the market—is sure to be heard, and when he | 
| ships, with one or two exceptions, were given by favor or for considerations 


has the prejudice of race on his side his ery is sure to be pretty 
loud. All this points to one thing, the absolute necessity of the 
Whole question being considered and settled from a national point 
rhe only bedy that can do this is Congress, and Congress 
oucht to do it because it is a really national and not local concern. 


of view 


It is, in faet, closely related to all the other questions of interna- 
lionel trade and commerce, and the confusion which would rapidly 
introduced into our system of law and society by allowing it to 

be ** tixed * by local bodies like States, can only be faintly imagined. 
The time has pow clearly come when it will not do to trust any 
loner to natural causes to solve the immigration question. The 
peture drawn by Fourth-of-July orators of the weleome which the 
United States offers the ‘ poor and oppressed of every land” is 
mewhat out of date, and, while it may still be metaphorically 
true that we go down to the wharves to “hail them,” with a 
“copy of the Bible in one hand and an American flag 


erring human nature may lead us, after 


Fthat even the @pral right” of everybedy 
lace of residence, if such’ a righ? exiss— 
recognized as existing the laws of most civi- 
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lized countries on the subject of forced military service prove 
pretty conclusively—exists subject to the undoubted right to im- 
pose restrictions and regulations, and to exact prerequisites as a 
means of self-protection. This right the Supreme Court expressly 
aflirms, and we can only hope that it will be speedily exercised by 
Congress as the body now finally determined to be clothed with 
final power in the premises. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Lonpon, March 14, 1876. 

thaw Conservative Government under which we exist at present came 

into office as a defence against the worrying and harassing vigor of the 
previous Administration, but it seems to have caught the infecticn of 
vigor from its predecessor, and even to have taken the disease in an aggra- 
vated form. The Gladstone Government was satisfied with disestablish- 
ing an effete church in Ireland, and doing tardy justice to a great 
nation for a piece of culpable negligence on the part of the Home 
Administration. The Disraeli Government flies at higher game. It pro- 
poses to turn upside down the relation which has always existed between 
the Indian Government and the Seeretary of State for India, and to insist 
that, for the future, the affairs of two hundred and forty millions of people 


gress must regulate. At present it looks to a Californian as if the | shall be regulated by an official sitting in a snug room in Downing Street 
4 . 4 ‘ bh c « ae 


at one end of an electric telegraph wire, the other end being in Calcutta, or 


* aa , , | Simla, or wherever Governor-General of Indi y re be. 
see why Illinois or Ohio should care whether he keeps the Chinese | imla, or wherever the Governor-General of India may happen to be. It 








proposes, further, to remodel the hereditary monarchy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and (I quote Mr. Disraeli’s words—words which any lackey in the 
kingdom would have been ashamed to use) ‘‘ to add splendor to the British 
throne” by setting up a shoddy title of ‘‘ Empress” in addition to the old 
historical title of Queen. It also contemplates, in connection with France 
and Italy, the financial re-establishment of a wily bankrupt potentate, and to 
perform in Egypt the miracle which baffled the ingenuity of the tsraclites 
of old—to make bricks without straw. And, by way of reposing from its 
labors abroad, it has turned its attention to one of the most powerful in- 
terests in England, the two great Universities, and has introduced a mea- 
sure into the House of Lords which, if it passes into law, may mould for 
good or for evil the character of one of our great centres of culture and 
education for generations to come. 

It is on this bold flight of the present Government that I propose to send 
you a few lines to-day. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the Universities were doing, comparatively 
with their resources, but little good. They were governed by antiquated 
codes of statutes. Legislation was initiated and the government adminis- 
tered by a Board consisting of the Heads of Houses and the Proctors— 
an administration which has been well described as an ‘* organized torpor.” 
Debates on University matters were, by statute, conducted in Latin. None 
were admitted on matriculation who would not sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, and college fellowships were restricted to those 
who could solemnly declare themselves, under the Act of Uniformity, to be 
members of the church. Professorial teaching hardly existed. Fellow- 


among which learning was the least. The requisites for election at All 
Souls’ College at Oxford, for instance, were birth, dress, and a modicum of 
learning. The dogma contained in the words, ‘‘ Bene natus, bene vestitus, 
et moderate doctus,” comprised the modest catalogue of attributes for 
eligibility. Scholarships were nearly all close. Clerical restrictions were 
invariably imposed upon those who held any position of authority, and— 
to sum up the matter in three words—the ecclesiastical spirit of the Middle 


| Ages brooded over the whole life of the Universities. 


ied, into conduct entirelyg. inconsistent with 
ns.y It must be admitted, W.. on behalf,of 


But a mighty change has come over them in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In 1850, Lord Russell issued a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the Universities, and in 1854 
and 1856 he introduced measures founded on the report of this Commission 
and passed them into law. Under these laws the Universities have been 
regulated until the present day. Since then there has been good and use- 
ful work done where there was little but idleness and inactivity before. In 
1850, the whole number of Oxford undergraduates was 1,462 ; in 1875, they 
numbered 2,240. The scholarships are now, for the most part, open to 
competition, and the more important fellowships, instead of being given 
away by favor or by the accident of birth, are held by those who have 
gained them by exam‘nation. Outside the University circles, too, the Uni- 
versity influence has steadily extended. Examinations of pupils trained in 
middle-class schools have been organized ; academical lectures and classes 
buve been established in populous centres ; and a ‘ Public Schools Exami- 
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thoroughly and independently the leading schools in England. These 
schools in their turn direct their energies to train up scholars quali- 
fied to compete for the University prizes. The head-masters of the fifteen 
great public schools, nearly all the head-masters of 180 metropolitan and 
provincial grammar-schools, and most of the assistant-masters in all these 
schools, are graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. The great body of the 
clergymen and barristers, all the bishops, and nearly two-thirds of the 
judges are University men. The national schools and the publie board 
schools are for the most part managed by clergymen who have been trained 
at one of the older Universities. The Education Off 

and Cambridge graduates, Out of 123 school inspe-tors all but ten or 
twelve come frum one of the two Universities, 


-istadce up of Oxford 


The Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, in like manner, which superintends the examinations for the civil and 
military service, is recruited from tie same stock, all the commissioners, 
secretaries, directors of examinations, and examiners having been selected, 
with the rarest exceptions, from one or other of the older Universities. The 
present House of Commons, which is not one in which culture predomi- 
nates, contains not less than 225 members who were educated either at Ox- 
In Mr. Gladstone’s original Cabinet ten Ministers out 
of fifteen were Oxford or Cambridge men. In the present Cabinet, Mr. 
Disraeli is the only Minister who has not received a University education. 
If he had enjoyed that advantage, his eccentric imagination might have 
been toned down, and his taste for tinsel and theatrical effects might have 
lost some of its exuberance. 

From these statistics it is obvious that the Universities are doing good 
work ; but Lord Salisbury thinks that they ought to do better. During 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration every institution in the country 
was called upon to give an account of itself, and to show cause why it 
should not be reformed, and the two Universities were no exceptions. A 
Commission was appointed to investigate the state of the finances of the 
two Universities, and to report upon them. It was precluded from entering 
into the general question of the reform of these institutions, or from issuing 
any recommendations as to the application of endowments. An opportu- 
nity of making enquiry as to the effect of the legislation of 1854 and 1856 
was thus lost ; but, as regards Oxford, Lord Salisbury has entered the field 
asareformer. He finds that the report of the Finance Commissioners has 
brought out a better state of things than was anticipated. The total reve- 
nues of the two Universities amount to about £750,000 a year, but it does 


ford or Cambridge. 


The N 


joard” has been set on foot for the purpose of examining 





not appear that this large sum is to any great extent misappropriated. The | 


bursars who have the control of the college affairs have proved themselves 
to be, if not heaven-born men of business, at least fairly economical 
stewards of the collegiate property. But it has been manifested at the 
same time that there is a striking disparity in the expenditure of the diffe- 
rent colleges—that whereas some colleges educate their students at £80 to 
£109 a year per head, others spend £250 to £300 on the same object. It 
appeared also that the colleges are rich while the University is poor, and 
that a considerable proportion of the college endowments—amounting in 
all to about £200,000 a year—is absorbed by what, with more than doubt- 
ful taste, Lord Salisbury thought fit to designate as ‘* idle fellowships.” 

He proposes, therefore, to abolish many of these ‘‘ idle fellowships,” and 
to divert the endowments which are appropriated to them from collegiate 
to University purposes ; and the machinery by which this diversion and 
the other reforms contemplated under the bill are to be carried out is the 
familiar one of an Executive Commission. The members of this body are 
to hold office for seven years, and they are to wield during that period 
what is practically despotic power over the University of Oxford, its organi- 
zation and its endowments—saving only the headships of the different 
colleges. These are now almost exclusively restricted to clerical holders of 
the office, and with this restriction Lord Salisbury does not propose to in- 
terfere. The Commissioners are to have regard ‘‘to the interests of reli- 


gion, learning, and research,” and over professorships, fellowships, scholar- | 


ships, and emoluments generally they are al! but omnipotent. They may 
suppress, divide, consolidate, anncx, or modify any emolument which is a 
hundred years old, They may put the endowments of any college or of all 
the colleges into a crucible and mix them up together, and then bring them 
out quite different things from what they were. They may apportion any 
endowment to any new purpose consistent with the main design of the 
founder. They may remove it from the college to which it is appropriated, 
and apply it to the University or to other purposes connected therewith, 
provided always they have regard to the interests aforesaid of religion, 
learning, and research. The only checks upon them are the appointment 
of three members of the college which is undergoing operation to sit with 
the Commissioners as representatives of the college, the sanction of the 
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Queen in Council to the statutes framed by the Commissioners, and 
acquiescence of Parliament for twelve weeks, during which the statut 
to lie on the tables of the two Houses respectively. 

These are sweeping proposals, and it is obvious that, if they become ‘nw. a 
great opportunity is given to make the very best of the Universils 
it out equipped with all the most perfect appliances of the nineteenth century 
But when proposals approaching to the charecter of these have | 
any previous Government, the Commissioners to bi 


appointed have hac 
| 


guiding principles laid down for them, either in the act appointing ther 


in some previous report of a commission of enquiry. Lord Salisbury p 
poses to leave his Commissioners absolutely unfettered. He has given, as 
Lord Morley said on the second reading of the bill, ** bla we 

blank commission,” and left them to do the best or worst they can. Ile has 


indicated a wisk that more professorships should be established ; that appli 
ances and apparatus for study in science and art should be supplied ; that 
“research” should be endowed ; that the number of fellowships should be 
diminished ; and that all matters connected with religion should) be mait 
tained in statu quo—t.e., that there should be no diminution and no increase 
of clerical restrictions. These, however, are but expressions of Lord 
Salisbury’s individual wishes, or, at the utmost, those of the existing Cal 
net, and they have no necessary regulating or permanent effe 

The absence of any guiding principles on which the Commissioners 
must act is a serious blemish in the bill. But there are other blemishes 
which are more radical, and which rise to the dignity of something wore 
than blemishes. The tendency of the measure, and the tendeney of Lord 
Salisbury’s mind, is to re-establish the predominance of the clergy of the 
Established Church in the government both of the colleges and the Univer 
sity. University reformers looked for fundamental alterations in the 
existing constitution of the University. At present, the initiative in Univer- 
sity legislation is taken by a body called ** Congregation,” which includes all 
Masters of Arts who reside within a mile of Oxford, 
There are innumerable parish clergymen and 


No Worse constitueney 
could be well imagined. 
college chaplains and clerical fellows resident within a mile of Oxford, 
but very few lay Masters of Arts or lay fellows. 
in their several occupations in London and elsewhere in the world outside 


The laymen are engaged 
the ecclesiastical and academie precinets. Liberals wish to see this body 
secularized, so to speak, but Lord Salisbury leaves it untouched. The 
heads of colleges are nearly all, ex necessitate, in holy orders. Liberals 
Lord Salisbury expressly lays it down 
Liberals main- 


wish to see this restriction removed. 
in his measure that these restrictions shall be preserved. 
tain that the Universities owe everything to the influence of the non-resi- 
dent lay h 

narrow-mindedness contributed by the clerical fellows, Lor 


fellows, who leaven the lump of ecclesiastical and academic 
‘dl Salisbury 


le.” and empowers his Commissioners to 


calls the non-resident fellows ‘* id 
suppress all lay fellowships or convert them into clerical feilowships. It is 
certain that the ecclesiastical bias of the bill will not pass uncensured when 
it reaches the House of Commons. The Dissenters will rise as one man 
in antagonism to it, and the Liberal party will support them as they did 
upon the Endowed-Schools Bill two years ago. 

Lord Salisbury has not played his cards with the adroitness 1 
one would have expected from the framer of this measure. In the early 
part of his speech, in introducing the bill, he hung out a bait to allure the 
scientific men to side with him. He indicated that some part of the endow- 


at 


ment from the suppressed fellowships would be devoted to scientific research 
But he could not resist asneer at a body of men for whom 
He complained of the sceptical spirit of 


and édueation. 
he has an undisguised contempt. 
enquiry prevalent among men of science, and added that if they could only 
get professional appointments of £1,000 a year in a religious institution like 
Oxford they might become like Rabagas in the play, who was a republican 
when out of office, but who, when he came into power, ordered the troops 
to fire upon his ancient friends. The gratification of hurling this sneer 
among an able and sensitive set of eminent men may have pleased the 
clerical 6ffice-seekers and time-servers in the University, but it has alienated 
the body of men which his measure was intended to conciliate or to bribe 


into acquiescence. 


JULIAN KLACZKO. 
Paris, March 24. 
FTER the battle of Sadowa, Julian Klaezko published in the Revue des 
d Deux Mondes a series of articles, which were afterwards put togethor 
under the title of ‘The Preliminaries of Sadowa,’ Evew body was aston- 
ished to find the French language so admirably handled by areigner: 
Wha was Julian Klaczko ? Very little was known of him. He belonged 
to the Polish emigration. and was one of the habitual visitors of Prince 











The 


Czartoryski at the [Hotel Lambert. He did not belong to the aristo- 
f lies of the emigration, he had none of the characteristics of the 
r Poles : he was cosmopolitan in lis tastes and habits, familiar with 


of all the Eure pean countries, Ile had a strong individuality 


' \" i everybod rificed too much to conventionality. There 
tlities in polities as well as in ordinary life ; everybody must 

kneel ( the **idols of the theatre,” as Chancellor Bacon said of the divini- 
ties of ] opinion, dulian Klaczko is of another disposition ; he is 
al ed to rebel against public opinion. Le has adopted the motto 
| tius : ** Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” Ie undertook the defence 

of Lh rk he time when everybody abandoned Denmark tothe tender 
me of Germany and Austria. Tl he should speak for Poland at 


ill quite natural, but he made himself the champion of Austria 
immediately after the crushing defeat of Sadowa. His Look attracted so 
much attention that Beust, who had undertaken the diificult task of keep- 
ing together the dixjecla membra of the old Empire, called Klaczko to 


Vienna, made him an Aulie Councillor, and attached him to the depart- 


‘oreign Oflic Klaczko was elected Deputy in Galicia, which 


is a Polish province, and sat in the Chamber of that province. So he be- 
came for a time quite an important personage ; he was on the most intimate 
terms with Beust, and he was-able to study those inner parts of politics 


which have always attracted him. He had become an Austrian, but his 


heart was always in France, where he had spent so many years of his life in 


poverty and obscurity As a champion of old ideas, old religions, old 
dynasties, he had never liked Napoleon IL. or the Bonapartes ; he had ridi- 
euled to excess the principle of nationalities, forgetting that his own Poland 
could stand on nothing but thai principle ; he had always been e partisan of 
the temporal power of the i’s;xcy, and an enemy of Italian unity. The 
Imperialists had tried to vring him over to their cause, but ali his 
instincts revolted against DBonapartism, which he identified with 


universal suffrage, coarse flattery of the people, contempt for all 


Still, when Napoleon was defeated at Sedan, when 
was invaded and had to submit to the terrible 


historical rights. 


France ‘* vm victis,” he 
alone in a European parliament had the courage to say a word for the vie- 
tim. | 
the speech which he pronounced in it had no echo ; I have seen it in print, 
Klaczko tried to prove that the fault of the Em- 
peror was not the fault of France; that Germany must behave as the 
Allied Soverei i814 and 1815; that a war of self-defence 


ought not to become a war of ce nquest 


and shal! never forget it. 
rns had done in 


historical rights which had 
been unfortunately despised by an upstart dynasty. 


of Europe to respect those treaties and those 
It was in vain. The shrill little voice was not even heard in the din of 


the armies 


Austria 

Foreign Office, and came back to France. I met him for the first time at 
Versailles during the first days of the Commune. 
] 


both found an asylum in the house of a common friend. 


Klaczko was profoundly disgusted with the indifference of 


so full at the time that Klaezko had his hed made on the billiard-table. 
What long and sad conversations we held during the six weeks of this 
SOC ond siege of Paris ! 


KXlaczko had lost his illusions about Austria ; he had 
seen the pi of Vienna fed on the Replilienfund ; he knew better than any- 
body how weak the central power was becoming between the pretensions of 
the Magyars and the growing ambitions of the German party of the Eastern 
Provin There was no resource for the descendant of the King of the 


Romans but to become the instrument of 


of Berlin. The Reactionary party of Vienna was bigoted, silly, without 
ideas ; the Progressive party rushed towards the ‘* great Fatherland ” as the 
iron goes to the magnet. 


As for France, what would become of her ? Her course was plain—she 
ke off the memories of the Bonapartist rule, and return to her old 


Count de Chambord and the 





mu 


monarchy. The Princes of Orleans once 


united would give back to France the prestige which had been 
lost during the Revolutionary period and the rule of Napoleon. 
Such were the hopes of Klaczko, and, what must seem strange, 
he felt convineed at tl time that M. Thiers was only gain- 
ing time and was determined to re-establish the constitutional mon- 
aichy as soon as the Germans should be out of France. He was almost 
enury with me when I told him at Versailles that M. Thiers was hostile to 


the monarchy, and would establish the Republic even with a monarchical 
Chamber. These conversations took place when everything: seemed dark 
vy Weht the distant sound of the shells which 
were thrown from the forts nearest to Versailles. 


{ only enter into these details to give a more vivid idea of Klaczko ; 


fused : we heard eve 


ana n 


N 


was not his fault if the Parliament of Galicia was distant, and if | 


that it behoved the old dynasties | 


He resigned his post in the Galician Parliament, his place at the | 


| 
We happened to have | 
This house was | 


the designs of the ruling minds | 
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while you read his books you must always remember that he is a Pole, a 
In a mo- 
‘Tam getting 
tired of being more Royalist than kings, more conservative than million- 
He really will never be tired of 


Catholic, a Royalist, an aristocrat in every fibre of his nature. 
ment of discouragement some months ago he said to me: 
more French than Frenchmen.” 


aires, 
feeling strongly on ali points; he often represents to me a sort of Julian 
the Apostate among the new Christians ; he is loyal to the old gods ; he is 
sincere in his faith; he is honestly shocked by the vulgarity, the coarseness, and 
the brutality of many of the new iconoclasts. This sincerity gives a singu- 
ar charm to his political writings, and, I would almost say, an artistic 
His new work, entitled ‘Two Chancellors,’ is not only the diplo- 
matic history of the last few years, it is something more; you will find in it 


value. 


the profound analysis of a psychologist delineating human characters—the 
characters of Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortchakoff, the two most inte- 
resting subjects of the day ; you will find in it the lamentations of a new 
Jeremiah, who predicts the end of a world ; the effusions of a soul wearied 
like that of Alfred de Musset when he said : 


Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop rieux.”’ 
~o nu trop tard d monde trop rieux 


The ‘Two Chancellors,” like the ‘ Preliminaries of Sadowa,’ appeared 
first in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the separate numbers are now 
united in a large volume. I will say at once that Klaczko’s delineation of 
the policy of Bismarck and of Gortchakoff is one-sided, but from the side 
on which he places himself it is truly admirable. His book will always be 
consulted by those who attempt to form a true view of the momentous 
events which have filled Europe during the last years. 

The details concerning the first part of the life of Prince Bismarck 
have been mostly taken from a work of Hesekiel, which appeared many 
; they are familiar to the world. Everybody knows that Otto von 
Bismarck began his career asa Junker, a representative of the old high-and- 
dry Prussian party. Bismarck never was a brilliant scholar ; he answered 
well to this definition of Saint-Mare Girardin : ‘It is needless for a states- 
man to know Latin well, it is enough for him to have forgoiten it.” He is, 
however, very familiar with the authors of his own race, with the Bible, and 
with Shakspere. Prince Gortchakoif, on the contrary, prides himself upon 
his scholarship, upon his beautiful French style ; he has been called ‘* the 
Narcissus of the inkstand.” Gortchakoff has never had any occasion to speak 
Bismarck has made for himself the reputation of an orator. He 


years ago 


in public. 
does not belong to the Ciceronian school ; his eloquence is irregular, it 
knows no rules, but he finds at times phrases which can never be forgotten. 
Let us imagine, for instance, how a German Parliament must have re- 
ceived these words : ‘‘ Be sure of one thing, gentlemen, we will not go to 
Canossa.” 

Klaczko cites some of these happy expressions. Speaking twenty years ago 
of the great struggles which were preparing in Germany, Bismarck said : 
‘*The decision will not come out of our parliamentary debates, it will come 
from the God of battles when he lets fall from his hands the iron dice of 
destiny.” In the famous opera ‘‘ Freischiitz,” Max, the unfortunate hunter, 
borrows a cartridge from Robin, who is a diabolical genius, and he immedi- 
ately kills an eagle and adorns his hat with an eagle’s feather. He asks Robin 
ifhe can have no more of these cartridges ; Robin tells him that they are 
enchanted, and that he must, in order to have them, give up his soul to the 
Evil One. Max is afraid, and Robin tells him to his amazement that his 
soul is already lost: ‘‘ Did you believe that this eagle was a gratuitous 
gift?” When the crown of Germany was offered to the King of 
Prussia by the Frankfort Parliament in 1849, Bismarck, who was still a 
Junker, urged the Hohenzollern not to accept the fatal gift. ‘‘ Who 
brings it to our king?” said he: “it is radicalism; sooner or 
later radicelism will rise before the king, will demand its recompense, 
and, showing the emblem of the eagle on this new imperial flag, will shout : 
‘Did you believe that this eagle was a gratuitous gift ?’” This is real 
eloquence. Bismarck may have forgotten these words ; the imperial eagle 
is on the flag of the Hohenzollerns, and it may be that some day German 
radicalism will demand the price of its ‘enchanted cartridges.” 

It is not my object to give even a résumé of this new book of Klaczko ; 
let us only enquire into its object. He has tried to prove that the Russian 
alliance has been the key-stone of the policy of Prince Bismarck, but that 
this alliance, while it gave all to Prussia, gave little or nothing to Russia ; 
that the Russian Chancellor has been outwitted by the German Chancellor— 
that one has got the booty, and the other its shadow. The book has in con- 
sequence created much sensation in Russia, especially in the Old-Moscovite 


or National party. Prince Gortchakoff was once the pet, the favorite of 


that National, anti-Germanic party ; and now Klaczko undertakes to prove 
that the German Mephistopheles has led the Russian Faust like a child. 
























} 
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Russia, as an empire, has the instinct of its vast and almost boundess 
strength, it has all the pride and ambition of a young nation ; but its 
leaders cannot help knowing that this great strength is somewhat in a cha- 
otic state ; while everything is organized in Germany, everything is organ- 
izing in Russia. I would not compare Russian civilization to a mere 


heatre-curtain ; I would not go so faras Prince Bismarck, who being in the 





. while he was in the diplomatic service, of having a new locket 
made for his watch when he left a country, with a device which charac- 
terized that country, had this word engraved on his Russian locket : 
‘*Nichts.” It would be unwise to take him at his word; and we 
can recognize the trae German doctrine of antinomy in this double 
opinion of Bismarck, who, though he knew that the gigantic empire 
of Russia was in a certain sense a useless and dormant force, still 
never made a single move in polities without seeuring first the neutrality 
or, if he could, the alliance of Russia. Nobody knows better than he that 
Russia, even though her railways are still unfinished, though her army is 
reorganizing very slowly, is in a certain measure the arbiter of Europe. 
She acts in the new equilibrium lke 2» great weight, which, if suddenly 
removed, would derange everything. The imminence of great changes in 
the East gives much interest to the history of the recent relations between 
Russia and Germany. While the Russians have been somewhat angry with 
the denunciation of the faults of Prince Gortchakoff, the French official 
papers have accused Klaczko of compromising our good relations with Rus- 
sia ; for the French seem to believe now that there exists in Russia a distant 
Providence who will set all right again in Europe. ** Rien n’est béte comme 


un fait,” said Madame de Staél, and as much may sometimes be said of 
those who tell the facts. We must be simply grateful to Klaczko, who, if he 
takes away many of our illusions, does not feed us with lies and false hopes. 
He has shown us Europe as it is, he has presented to us a true Gortchakoff, 
not the ideal Chancellor whom so many innocent Frenchmen consider as 
the sentimental friend of France. It is better that we should know that we 
must trust only in ourselves : ‘* Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera.” 


Correspondence. 


ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY, 
To THe Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sik: My attention has been called to some remarks contained in the issue 
of your journal of the 10th February on a book lately published by me under 
the title of ‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History’ (London : Triibner & Co, 
1875‘. The mistakes and misstatements which appear in what I presume to 
be intended as a notice of my work are so singular, so inconceivable, as to 
leave me in doubt whether the writer has read the book or whether plain 
English words fail to convey any meaning to his mind. His errors are so 
numerous a3 to render it impossible for me to attempt to correct them ; but 
I must ask you, as a simple act of justice, to permit me to point out som 
of his more glaring misrepresentations and blunders. 

He says : ** No historian has a right to demand that his narrative be ac- 
cepted, prima fiucie, as entitled to full credence, and particularly not an 
historian like Mr. Picciotto, who, with almost childlike credulity, and without 
the least attempt to make a critical sifting of his materials, records as true 
even the supposed miracles of a Falk Baal Shem, believed in by superstitious 
eople in their time.” I will not now discuss the writer’s views of histori- 
cal writing ; it is enough for me to indicate the ludicrous mistakes into 
which he stumbles. The expression of ‘‘a Falk Baal Shem ” completely 
exposes his ignorance. Falk was the proper name of the individual in 
question, and Baal Shem (Master of the Name) was the title given to those 
who claimed cabalistic powers. The writer’s general assertion in this sen- 
tence is even more astounding. That he should not have perceived that 
the account of Dr. Falk’s supposed miracles was written in a jocose and 
ironical strain is not singular in one of his mental faculties. But that a 
man who assumes the functions of a critic should be unable to understand 
simple English is certainly inexplicabie. I will quote the following sentence, 
which occurs at the end of the chapter referred to, and which explains 
itself: ‘‘ We will not undertake to say whether there is more in heaven and 
earth than we dream of in our philosophy ; whether, as is more likely, Dt 
Falk’s miracles partook of the nature of the feats performed by Robert 
Houdin, Professor Anderson, and Dr. Lynn ; or whether, as is most pro- 
bable of all, they were ordinary occurrences magnified into wonders by 
the love of the marvellous and of the supernatural obtaining in the mind 
of the vulgar.” I leave it to recdets possessed of ordinary intelligence to 
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determine whether the above words imply a ** childlike credulity ” which 


records as true even the supposed miracles of a Falk Baal Shem.” 








The next paragraph of the critic is as accurate and fair as the form 
He complains that a branch of Anglo-Jewish history has | 1 almost totally 
neglected, referring to the legal status of the Jews in England at diff t 
perio Ile asks : ** Can Jews be competent witnesses ? Can they make 

uests to rorues and Jewish charities ? [low about their marriages ar 
or ‘ain IT must enquire whether the writer perused my book 

or whether he isa foreigner, unable to appreciate the value of English term 
All these subjects have been treated in my book. The bequests of Jews 


have been repeatedly adverted to, and a wl 


lengthy chapter is devoted to an exhaustive account of Jewish marriag 


to synagogues and charities 


and divorcees. Moreover, the writer proceeds to add certain facts which, 
he says, ** we learn from the Law Rep rts,” without acknowledging that t 
same facts are related in the work which he professes to review! We lk 
it to others to judge whether this is impartial or honest criticism, 

I fear I have taken up already too much of your valuable space to extend 
any further my remarks. The observation of the critic with reference to 
my not having recorded, in an historical account of the Jews of London, 
the names of Christian students of Hebrew ; his absurd comments on 
potential blunder which did not occur ; his amusing condescension at my 


non-adoption of his erroneous form of spelling foreign names ; and his con- 
’ 1 ge 9 o)) svecrny 


cluding remarks on the **Star Chambe 





+) 


and a want of acquaintance wiih his subject seldom n with in a professed 
instructor of the public. 

Requesting the favor of the insertion of my communication in an early 
number of your journal, Tam, Sir, yours truly, 


J AMES Pre 1loTTO 
Lonpon, February 24, 1876 


[Mr. Picciotto has givea ample proof in his book that his know- 
ledge of Hebrew is very limited: but in his explanation of the term 
‘ Palk Baal Shem” he is for onee right, and in full accord with thi 


review in the Nation. We have re-read the three pages allotted to 


this eabalistic mountebank, and, though the narrative of his pet 

formanees is for the most part neither jocose nor ironical, and every- 
thing is described as having “actually” eceurred, we tind ourselves 
to have been in error in imputing to Mr. Pieciotto downright belief 


in Falk’s miracles. We probably ditfer with him as to the plac: 
which such aneedotes merit in a serious history. Of the * miracles ” 
of a Shabthai Zebi in the NVIIth century, or of an Israel Baal Shem 
in the XVIIIth century, an account must be given in Jewish his- 
tory, for they were of deep and far-reaching consequences, and the 
Chassidism so widely prevailing even nowadays among the Jews 
in Eastern Europe, is witness how much minds were stirred and 
how great the commotion was which was ealled forth by the eaba- 
lists just mentioned. But a‘ Dr. de Falk "—strike him out alto- 
gether from the history of the Jews in general, or of English Jews 
especially, and not the least link will be broken ia the chain of 
events. 

Mr. Pieciotto is dissatisfied with our remarks in regard to his 
neglect to pursue the historical development of the legal status of 
the Jews in England. Nevertheless, our complaint must be reite- 
rated. If anything in Anglo-Jewish history is of captivating interest, 
it is the history of the legislation and of the application of the laws 
eoneerning the Jews. ‘That English Jews were once not admitted 
as competent witmesses before the courts, and that, until a compa- 
ratively short time ago, Jews had great legal difficulties in making 
bequests to their own synagogues and charities; that, even as late 
as 1s00, an English Chaneery Court had to decide on the validity of 
such a bequest (see 28 Beavan’s Reports, in the matter of Mi- 
chel’s Trust)—of all these points Mr. Pieciotto has not mentioned 
Mal that “ the bequests of Jews to their synagogues 
and charities have been repeatedly adverted to,” is a piece of sophis- 
try on his part. He mentioned certain Jewish bequests, but it never 
mtered into his head to treat of the laws of the realm affecting such 
requests. To Jewish marriages, it is true, he devotes a chapter ; 


>to the subject, and his treatment of it is 





but he has done no just 
superficial and inadequate. There is still a large field left for his- 
torical investigations; but the investigator must be able to follow 


' ,he traces of the organic growth and development of laws and 
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usages, and to become a pathfinder in the Jabyrinthian mass o 
muiterial. Thus, for instance, in regard to the question whether a 
Jew can testify before a court, see L Atkyn, Omychund agt. 
Barker: in regard to marriages and divorcees, see 1 Haggard’s Eecles. 
Rep., Lindo agt. Belisario; in regard to bequests to synagogues, see 
Beavan, wt supra; see also the English cases cited in Story’s 
‘Equity Jurisprudence,’ vol. ii., § 1168. ‘These few references must 
suttice here. We will only add that even the term “ defend,” in the 
technical law phrase “to warrant and to defend,” as used to-day in 
deeds of warranty, originated, as we learn from one of the English 
‘ Your-Books,’ in the exceptional legal state of the English Jews in 
the Middle Ages. But all this, it seems, is a terra incognita to our 
author. 

As for our erroneous form’ of spelling foreign names, we need 
only repeat that it is simply ridiculous to spell the very common 
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volumes of newspapers and pamphlets preserve invaluable material for the 
political history of Central America. A large number of works relate to a 


canal across the American isthmus, Mr. Squier’s own works amount to 
! 


und widely-used proper name “ Zebi,” Ziey; that there is no | 


reason for preferring the corrupt, vulgar form Phaibul (local 
in Germany and Poland) to ‘ Phebus,” also not a_ rare 
name among Jews; nor any for speaking repeatedly of persons 
bearing the family name Netto, while books printed by them in 
English, Spanish, and Italian prove by their title-pages that the 
name is ‘‘ Nieto.” <A little more of elementary knowledge for his 
undertaking, and a little less of Spanish grandezza, would be not 
unbecoming in Mr. Picciotto. We can assure him and our readers 
that our review was not as severe as it might and perhaps should 
Ep. NATION.] 


have been. 


Notes. 


—— BROS., Boston, announce ‘ Revolutionary Times,’ by Rev. 

Edward Abbott ; * Discourses’ by the late President Walker, of Har- 
* Meditations on the Essence of Christianity,’ by the Rev. R. 
Laird Collier ; ‘ Art-Schools of Medieval Christendom,’ by A. C. Owen ; 
and ‘Stories for Summer Afternoons,’ by ‘Susan Coolidge.” Lee & 
Shepard will publish ‘Young Folks’ History of American Adventure,’ by 
T. W. Higginson. ——‘ A Centennial Commissioner in Europe, 1874-6,’ by 
John W. Forney, is announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Macmillan 
& Co. publish immed‘ately ‘The Hunting of the Snark,’ by Lewis Carroll, 
author of * Alice’s Adventures.’ An illustrated ‘Comic Centennial His- 
tory of the United States,’ by Livingston Hopkins (New York : Carleton), 
may, if the author has a keen sense of bouffe, prove to be very amusing. 
John Campbell & Son, Philadelphia, have in press ‘The Question of Re- 
sumption of Specie Payments Stated and Examined,’ by J. W. Schuckers, 
——J. Hl. Coates & Co. have devised and will issue immediately a ‘ Memoir 
of the Centennial Exhibition,’ being an illustrated album in which to write 
a personal narrative of one’s visit ; and ‘Centennial Notes,’ another album 
to serve for rough notes on which to base the fuller account in the ‘ Me- 
moir.’——J. B. Ford & Co. have in press ‘ The Forest and Stream Hand-book 
for Riflemen,’ a manual of instructions for the organization and conduct 
of rifle associations. ——M. L. Simonin has just gathered the five articles 
he has contributed to the Revue des Devx Mondes on New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, the Great Likes, the subterranean riches, and the railroads, 
into a volume now announced by Hachette & Cie. as in press, under the 
‘Le Monde Américain : Souvenirs de mes Voyages aux Etats- 
Unis.’ There has also just been published in Paris ‘ Le Pouvoir Exécutif 
aux Etats-Unis : Etude de Droit Constitutionnel,’ by Adolphe de Cham- 
brun.——Dr. Koner’s annual classified catalogue of geographical publica- 
tions (November, 1874-75) fills ninety-seven pages of No. 60 of the Berlin 
Geographical Society’s Zeitschrift (Berlin : Dietrich Reimer ; New York : 


I. W. Sehmidt). 


vard College ; 














title of 


Unlike the library of the late S. G. Drake, of which we spoke the other 
day, the library of Mr. E, G, Squier, to be sold by Bangs, Merwin & Co. on 
the 2tth inst., might well be purchased en b/oc by any institution able to com- 
mand the means. It is, with very few miscellaneous admixtures, composed 
of works bearingon American and particularly Central and South American 

vology and ethnology, and as a collection is probably without a rival. 


Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, and German publications are plentiful. 
Kleven bound volumes of pamphlets relate to interoceanic communications, 
prehistoric man, crania, language, American antiquities, the discovery of 


America, the S American republics, archeelogy, ete., ete. Fourteen 











forty-five numbers in several languages, not including the thirty-five bound 
volumes of Frank Leslie's Il'ustrated Newspaper, of which Mr. Squier was 
for some time the editor ; at the end of the catalogue a very remarkable 
Inedited MS, all 
Spanish, occupy sixty-five numbers. There is a very valuable collection of 
152 printed maps, mostly of Mexico, Central and South America, and the 


bibliography of this prolific writer will be found. 


West Indies, besides 27 MS. maps. 
eight original drawings by Catherwood, complete the variety. We have not 
the space to indicate individual works of great rarity or importance. With 
the catalogue is bound up as addenda another library, much sma!ler, but 
fairly rich in Americana, containing eight volumes of Jesuit Relations (not 
including the Dablon of Squier’s No. 255, nor the later Relations of his No. 
667), and a portion of Humboldt’s library, of which the first title happens 
to be Preston 8. Brooks’s speech at Columbia on occasion of the presentation 
to him of a pitcher, a goblet, and a cane. The other works are largely 
Humboldt’s own, most curious of al! being the bound folio collection of the 
savant’s diplomas, passports, orders of knighthood, etc., ete. —181 in all; a 
monument of departed greatness which it seems singular that Germany 
could ever have let go out of her limits. 


A certain number of engravings, and 


—A resident of Waltham, Mass., writes us to make the following 
correction : 

‘In the ‘ Notes’ of the Nation for March 23 it is said incidentally that 

the lecture system of this country had its rise in Essex County, Mass. 
The Rumford Institute for Mutual Instruction in Science and Arts was 
organized in Waltham, Middlesex County, Mass., Dec, 20, 1826, its chief 
means of instruction being lectures and discussions, commencing Feb. 10, 
1827. Nov. 14, 1828, delegates were chosen to represent the Institute at a 
meeting at Concord on the 16th of November, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a county lyceum. According to Dr. Wheatland, of the Essex Institute, 
‘On the 6th of November, 1827, the Essex Lodge of Freemasons in Salem 
voted to have a series of literary and scientitie lectures, which commenced 
in January, 1828 ’—the first in Essex County. The County Lyceum for 
Essex was organized Dec. 30, 1829. For twenty-five years the Rumford 
Institute was rigidly devoted to the letter of the purpose of its organization. 
Its later history gives point to the subject of the ‘ Note.’” 
Chronologically, our correspondent is in the right. The authority on 
which we relied, trusting to memory, was a memoir cf Francis Peabedy, 
by the Rey. Chas. W. Upham, reed before the Essex Institute July 18, 
1868, and printed in Vol. I., Part I1., of the Institute’s Historical Collec- 
tions (Salem, 1869). Mr. Upham gives a full account of the formation of 
the Essex County Lyceum, and says (p. 54) : 

‘* There had been a few similar institutions elsewhere before. That in 
Beverly [Essex Co.] has been mentioned. Bernard Whitman, whose mem- 
ory is dear to all who knew him, and must be cherished for ever by the 
friends of truth and progress, had, in 1826, established what he called a 
Rumford Institute in Waltham, and there were one or two others in por- 
tions of Worcester and Middlesex Counties. But it may safely be said hat 
the proceedings at Topsfield and hve [Salem] originated the institution as a 
diffusive energy over the coun'ry at large.” 

Mr. Upham also gives a list cf the lectures in’ the fist two courses 
delivered before the Essex County Lyceum, which the curious will find 
worth consulting. 


— During the month ending May 10, Connecticut teachers and school- 
children, to the number of two hundred, have a chance to earn one dollar 
and an honest distinction in the following manner : Whoever shall plant, 
or cause to be planted, either on the school-grounds or along any street, 
five trees, each not less than nine feet in height, and either elm, maple, ash, 
white-oak, or walnut ; and shall report the planting within the time speci- 
fied to Mr. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of Education ; 
and shall further, after August 1, procure and forward the certificate of 
any school visitor that the five trees are at that date all alive—such teacher 
or scholar will receive from Mr. Northrop the sum of one dollar, unless a 
copy of his ‘ Education Abroad’ is preferred. Of all the Centennial manias, 
this is certainly one of the most rational and useful, and we hope that 


| Secretary Northrop’s two hundred dollars will be all called for, and that by 


next August Connecticut may be from one to two thousand trees the better 
off in consequence of his offer. That private tree-planting will also be 
stimulated by it may be expected. The setting out in a favorable place a 
healthy tree of the longer-lived species is one of the most natural modes of 
marking the Centennial year, and ought to be extensively indulged in. 
The measurement of such trees at intervals of five and ten years would fur- 
nish valuable data as to their rate of growth, and would also tend to dis- 
tinguish and preserve them. A State enterprise of a scientific character 
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has been petitioned for in Massachusetts by Dr. Asa Gray and other emin- 





ent citizens of Cambridge. They ask the General Court to purchase in the 


eastern part of the State a tract of forest land, comprising an area of five or 


» remain a perpetual 
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six square miles, 


rrowt h of wor rd. 


g under conditions 
favorable to the development of all its spontaneous productions—a_ reserve 
not only for the flora but for the fauna of the district. It is intended that 
the tract shall embrace a great variety of soil and surface, with so little 
arable land that it would not be missed for cultivation. 

—The history of a church is not so difficult to write as that of a county, 
and though the time is at best short, it seems likely that the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut will ail listen on Sunday, July 9, to an historical 
discourse, ‘* pointing out especially the relations of the church and its 
pastors to civil affairs, and recounting the part performed by them in the 
war of Independence and the recent war for the Union.” Such was the 
recommendation of the General Conference at Norwich last November, and 
the circular containing it and other suggestions for Centennial observances 
by the same churches has just been sent out. Pains will be taken to have 
these discourses written for preservation on paper of uniform size, as well 
as printed uniformly ; and as a depository for the archives of the Congre- 
gational denomination in the State, a suitable building has been secured in 
Hartford. This it is proposed to purchase, by coliections made on the date 
above-mentioned, for the sum of fifty thousand dollars, which if assessed as 
a poll-tax on communicants would make the rate one dollar for every 
church-member. 

—An injury has, we fear, been inflicted on the Centennial celebration 
by the acceptance, as a portion of the opening ceremonies, of a ‘* Cantata” 
written by Mr. Sidney Lanier, which, we understand, is to be sung by a 
chorus of some five or six hundred voices. It is entitled the ‘* Centennial 
Meditation of Columbia,” and the personification of the universal Yankee 
nation is represented as indulging in reflections such as— 

‘* Humbler smiles and lordlier tears 
Shine and fall. shine and fall, 

While old voices rise and call 

Yonder where the to-and-fro 

Weltering of my Long-Ago 

Moves about the moveless base 

Far below my resting-place,”’ 
and much more which reads like a communication from the spirit of Nat 
Lee, rendered through a Bedlamite medium. In one sense, perhaps, it is 
suitable to a commemoration of the Declaration of Independence, as it is a 
practical assertion of emancipation from the ordinary laws of sense and 
sound, melody and prosody. Seriously, but that the music is already com- 
posed for it, we should hope it was not too late to save American letters 
from the humiliation of presenting to the assembled world such a farrago 
as this as their choicest product. 

—We have no desire to ‘‘ roll back the ball of discussion” in the diree- 
tion of Mr. Clarence Cook, but we cannot see why he should object to our 
description of his treatment of expense in his household-furniture articles 
in Seribner’s as ‘‘ tortuous.” On page 809 in the current number, Mr. 
Cook declares that ‘* he stands by all he has said about economy and sim- 
plicity, and the possibility of making our houses attractive without at the 
same time making ourselves uncomfortable by spending more money than 
we can afford in furnishing and decorating ” ; while on page 810 he says : 

‘*Take the table and chair figured in the article for January (No. 5), 
which one person singles out as being doubtless more expensive than they 
look, Why were these objects chosen as illustrations ? Was it because 
they were costly ? Most certainly not. The writer never asked what they 
cost, and does not know.” 

Bat as an esthetic moralist (we say moralist, because Mr. Cook's use of epithets 
shows him to belong toa school which is careful to permit few distinctions 
between the moral law and the laws of taste), he must know that to advise 
people that economy and the possession of worthy furniture are compatible, 
and toassure them at the same time that he has never asked and does not know 
what this kind of furniture costs, is behavior which the friendly critic will 
call ‘* tortuous” and the hostile caviller might term a barefaced contradic- 
tion. Mr. Cook urges as a further defence that the consideration of cost in 
the case of the pretty tables, stools, candlesticks, and beds he would have 
us possessed of, ‘‘ does not affect us, because their costliness is in their ma- 
teria], in the wood the table is made of, in the stuff the chair is covered 
with. And it was not their material, but their forms, that was the subject 


of praise. If a person should take a fancy to either chair or table, and if 


he should find on enquiry that the cost, as the piece stands in the shop, was 
beyond his means, let him have the table made out of pine, and the chair 


covered with chintz ; they will give a different pleasure from that they would 


have given in their original garment, but it will be a new pleasure as good as 
the old.” ‘This seems to us to betray rather a scholastic ingenuity than critical 
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soundness. What pleases us in furniture and household decoration is not 


simply the form, but the material as well, and no one who ean get a mahogany 


table for his dining-room will be persuaded that a pine table of 


form will do as well, nor by any process of reasoning can the owner of the 
pine table be prevented from coveting the mahogany table. The most 
noticeable of the other articles in Sertbner’s for April is perhaps a sm 
of Jules Janin, by an anonymous writer, who has not suffered his judgmei 
to be blinded by the success of his subject. Janin was one of tl i 
‘renchmen who are read seriously by their own countrymen, but to Eng- 
lishmen or Americans are simply ludicrous. He was an editor who 
could write twelve columns a week of dramatic crit n, and tosuch a man 
many literary peceadilloes—such as putting Bordeaux on the sea-coast, Mar- 


seilles at the mouth of the Rhone, making Smyrna an isi: 
Charlemagne as a leader of the first Crusade, and 
Schiller, Byron, and himself as contemporaries, and ut 
In one of 
essays he quotes from Janin as from a jest-book for the benefit of the An- 
glo-Saxon world ; and yet Janin died a member of the Academy, and has 
It is 
picion that the atmosphere in which such a plant as Janin could flourish 
must have been the reverse of critical or healthy. In fa 


referring to 


Shakspere’s recent death—may be forgiven. hackeray’s minor 





had his loge pronounced by M. Lemoinne. impossible to avoid a sus- 
t, danin might be 
taken as the type of the noxious growths by which true literature in any 
country, if we were to give up the wholesome practice of mutual denigra- 
tion, would soon be surrounded and swallowed up, 

—General Custer’s reminiscences are always pleasant reading, and we 
have found his article in the current number of the Ga! 
to the rule. He entered West 


ho exception 


1857, and therefore would have 


Point in 


graduated in 1862 had the old course of five years been maintained. The 
breaking out of the war, however, and the demand for officers caused by it, 
induced the Government to fix the term at four vears—as it had formerly 
been. in this way two classes were graduated in 1861, and General Custer 


had an early opportunity to give proof of his military quality. THis career, 


however, came very near being nipped in the bud by an unfortunate occur- 
rence (of which he gives an amusing account), and which consisted of his 
Violating propriety and duty as officer of the guard by interfering in a fight 
between two cadets, not for the purpose of bringing it to an end, but to 


keep off intruders and partisans and enable the boys to have a fair fight. 





There is always something amusing in the solemnity of military discipline 


in reading of 
Lieutenants Hazen and Merrill 
(names which now have only serious associations), 


when applied to boys, and it is impossible to avoid a smile 


I 
the immediate appearance on the ground of 
and the stern enquiry of 
the former addressed to Custer, ** Why did you not suppress the riot which 
occurred here a few minutes ago ?” or of the subsequent arrest and court- 
martial of the boy ; the specification setting forth that ‘she, the said cadet 
Custer, did fail to suppress a riot or disturbance near the guard-tent, and 
did fail to separate, etc., but, on the contrary, did ery out in a loud tone of 
voice, ‘Stand back, boys, let’s have a fair fight,’ or words to that effect.” 
General Custer’s ‘* War Memoirs” ought to make an entertaining book. 


—Mr. G. zathrop has an articlein the Af/an/ie on * Early American 
Mr. G. P. Lathrop has an article in the Aflan/ Karly A 
Novelists,” in which he discusses the vexed question of the relation between 
he Novel and Society. ave we a society **in our midst“? andif so, wha 
the Novel and Society. Hay y ‘in our midst nd if hat 
and where isit ? If it exists, what materials does it offer to the novelist 
As we understand Mr. Lathrop, there is no immediate hope 


of any satisfactory answer to these questions. 


or satirist ? 
Ile says that what we need is 
‘*some one of sprightly instinct and sound judgment, who shall measure 
the deflections of society from the ideal by his own educated, honest con- 
sciousness—not by any imported convention, however excellent in iis place 
to make laughter 
The reason of this is that with us there exists no social 
code to which readers the country through defer ; it will be very long before 


—and shall then hit off his observations with wit enough 
drown discontent. 


such a code can be established, and none will ever Le generally recognized 
among us, it is to be hoped, not based on principles more generous than 
g Old-World societies.” He edds that 

in the best and broadest sense . . . as yet only admit of a partial de 
finition. . We find in them a prevailing tone 


those governin ** American manners 


of common-sense, 
compensating for a great deal of vulgerity, a humorous perception of pro- 
priety, a fine tact, and great faith in human nature.” 
are ‘‘he 
who wishes to “ exhibit our manners.” 


These, he declares, 


iIthy traits.” and to these must the appeal be made by any one 


There is a good deal of vagueness 
about all this, norean we quite understand what Mr. Lathrop means when he 


“aat Intarnst 
eat interes 


says : ‘*Tawait with gt t and curiosity, however, novels which shall 


do justice to the extraordinary and thrilling situation of forty million people 
who unite in pining for a sor iety, and who, meanwhile, remain absolutely des- 








The 


me unaccountable way deprived of their human 


nature.” Forty million people in sucha case would certainly present an extra- 
‘ ‘ ile, andeven a lonely savage pining for a soci ty, who at the 
' 1¢ should remain ** absolutely destitute of emotions ” and ** deprived 
f hishuman nature,” would be quite enough for ordinary purposes, though 
what t] t whom Mr. Lathrop awaits would do with him it is difficult 


minor doubts apart, there is one peculiarity of American 


\ for the past generation, has done much to spoil it as material 
for liferatu f the Kind Mr. Lathrop has in view, and to which little at- 
tention has been paid. We refer to the almost ‘omplete divorce which has 
been effecte Lin the great centres of American life between what is techni- 
cally known as good iety and political life. That portion of the literary 
da ich i 1anners ““—that is to say, novelists—have, from time 
immemorial, kept up more or less close connections with society, in the re- 


ase of the term ; with people who are rich, or well educated, or 


} 


well born, and masters of sufficient leisure to devote a considerable part of 


their time to amusement. In most countries, and down to recent times 


in this country, these same classes have always had a strong hold upon 


the government of the country. The same people who have formed 


a } 
rood 


society ” have in a great measure governed their fellow-creatures. It 

was from these classes that down to recent times the political ranks, even 

in local municipal bodies like the city government of New York, have been 
- 


largcly recruited. The effect of the connection between society and poli- 


tics was of course to strengthen and invigorate society, and to make it 


interesting. It gave common subjects of conversation and ambition—gave 


distinctness and form to character, and, in fact, made a real social miliev. 


This is all now greatly changed. By a gradual process, politics has been 
made a business extremely distasteful to men of education and to gentle- 
men who have a 
first a distast 
that 


separate establishments. You 


regard for their reputation. ‘‘ Society” has contracted 


The 


been effected, and politics and society 


and then an aversion to politics as an unclean thing. 


& separation has 


result is I 


maintain may go into society for a whole 
winter in New York and net hear politics mentioned from the beginning 
to the end, or meet with 
Society to be interesting needs polities, 
neither Society bee 


from social ré 


any one connected *“‘the governing class.” 


and 
empty, 


the divorcee improves 
and polities, freed 
becomes what we see it in Tweed or Shepherd 


mes frivolous while 
straint 
and the 


‘*boys.” The exhibitor of manners is therefore nowadays in rather 


a quandary. If he exhibits the manners of politicians, he finds himself 
describing a sort of thieves’ paradise ; while, if he sticks to ‘* good society,” 
as his instincts would prompt him, he finds himself in an atmosphere slightly 
too inane for literature. There is, we believe, no instance of any well- 
known American writer of fiction who has gone with success to * society” 
for his materials, and this, too, in an age when in England it has been to 
** exhibitors ef manners,” suchas Trollope, Thackeray, Bulwer, and Disracli, 


fl mine « { wealth. 


—The death of Mr, A. T. Stewart has probably excited more interest than 
that of any other rich American in recent times except Mr. Astor, and per- 
haps he ought not to be excepted. Although Mr. Stewart’s life was essen- 
id of 
It was not 
good education, built up his enormous business by steady application and 


tially dev romance, there always surrounded it an air of mystery. 


enough to know that Mr. Stewart came from Ireland, had a 


industry, and had been, partly on account of his wealth, and partly on 
account of his services to the Republican party, nominated as Secretary of 
the Treasury by President Grant. The public curiosity could not be appeased 
Was it true that Mr. Stewart retained 
in classical studies, and solaced his leisure 

Would he have sueceeded as he did had 
What sort of a Secretary would he have 


n confirmed by the Senate ? 


without more knowledge than this. 


through his career his interest 
moments with HLlomer and Virgil ? 
he been a man of no education ? 
made if he had be Did he use his money as a 
| Ane last, but not least, what did he 


the difficulty of 


- would have done ? 


r 


0 1 man 


These were questions which 


obtaining any answer made peculiarly interesting. We do not profess 
to be able to answer them. There is, however, one point of very 
lasting and general interest on Which such careers as this throw some light, 
and that is the futility of all attempts to bring about equality in wealth in 
modern commercial communities. Measured in money, the accumulations 
of M: wart went as far beyond what any ordinary merchant can hope 
for as t] ( tions of the most unscrupulous predatory baron in feudal 
times could | eyond the gains of his rivals ; and yet one had only 
he advantages given by a good training and perseverance, while the other 


Yet start- 
equal chance,” Mr. Stewart finished by control- 


iad highway robbery, murder, arson, fire, and sword on his side. 


ing with no more than an ** 


Nation. 
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ling the market, and was what the Grangers would call a monopolist. 
But, on the other hand, though careers like his dissipate the illusions of 
those who dream of an equality of wealth, they also vindicate the con- 
victions of those who have believed that the true function of the state is 
not to repress enterprise and ambition by preventing the accumulation of 
wealth, but to regulate its use and provide against the abuse of the power 
The Stewart 
created, so far from injuring the public, were a direct advantage to every 
Hle did not grind the faces of 
the poor, not because they were his ‘* equals,” but because, even if he had 
wanted to do so, he could not ; the triumph of justice and law over force 
and fraud has in modern times and law-governed countries made wealth a 


which comes by it. vast wealth and business which Mr. 


one in the community in which he lived, 


benefaction, not a curse. 


—The fifth volume of Lanfrey’s ‘ Histoire de Napoléon I.’ (New York : 
F. W. Christern) includes the period from the battle of Wagram to the 
march into Russia. The characteristic of M. Lanfrey’s style is a readable- 
ness that results from clearness of perspective. No details are inserted 
which lack bearing upon the main issues. In the earlier volumes Napoleon’s 
duplicity was exposed, and his rise in power unravelled, in sucha way that one 
js convinced that he differed from Mr. Benjamin F, Butler not in methods 
but in scale. In the present volume, his power having passed its height, the 
growth of his infatuation is clearly proved, especially in his attempt to ob- 
tain possession of Spain. The details of Wellington’s campaigns are ex- 
plained as clearly as if M. Lanfrey had been a general, without the mono- 
Of our author's lack of acquaintance with 
other writers upon the same topics we have spoken before, as constituting his 
chief defect as a historian. 
made to regret Jefferson’s infatuation for the Emperor when he learns thet 
in 1810 Napoleon’s minister, Fouché, proposed, in a negotiation with Eng- 
land, that the latter country should unite with France in a joint war against 
us. If Madison had been aware of this, would he have made war on the 


tonous style of most experts. 


An American, in reading this first volume, is 


side of our chief enemy ? 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF SWIFT.* 
I. 

‘HE cathedral of St. Patrick’s, dreary enough in itself, seems to grow 

damper and chillier as one’s footsteps disturb the silence between the 
grave of its famous Dean and that of Stella, in death as in life near yet 
divided from him, as if to make their memories more inseparable and pro- 
long the insoluble problem of their relation to cach other. 
wanting, when we made our pilgrimage thither, a touch of grim humor in 
the thought that our tipsy guide (Clerk of the Works he had dubbed him- 
self for the nonce), as he monotonously recited his contradictory anecdotes 
of the ‘‘sullybrutted Dane,” varied by times with an irrelative hiccough of 
his own, was no inapt type of the ordinary biographers of Swift. The 
skill with which long practice had enabled our cicerone to turn these in- 
voluntary hitches of his discourse into rhetorical flourishes, and well-nigh 
to make them seem a new kind of conjunction, would have been invaluable 
to the Dean’s old servant Patrick, but in that sad presence his grotesque- 
ness was as shocking as the clown in one of Shakspere’s tragedies to Chi- 
teaubriand. A shilling sent him back to the neighboring pot-house whence 
a half-dozen ragged volunteers had summoned him, and we were left to 
our musings. One dominating thought shouldered aside all others— 
namely, how strange a stroke of irony it was, how more subtle even than 
any of the master’s own, that our most poignant association with the least 
sentimental of men should be one of sentiment, and that a romance second 
only to that of Abélard and Héloise should invest the memory of him who 
had done more than all others together to strip life and human nature of 
their last instinctive decency of illusion. His life, or such accounts as we 
had of it, had been full of antitheses as startling as if some malign en- 
chanter had embodied one of Macaulay’s characters as a conundrum to be- 
wilder the historian himself. A generous miser ; a sceptical believer ; ¢ 
devout scoffer ; a tender-hearted misanthrope ; a churchnian faithful to his 
order yet loathing to wear its uniform ; an Irishman hating the Irish, as 
Heine did the Jews, because he was one of them, yet defending them with 
the scornful fiereeness of one who hated their oppressors more ; a man 
honest and of statesmanlike mind, who lent himself to the basest services 
of party politics for purely selfish ends ; a poet whose predominant. faculty 
was that of disidealizing ; a master of vernacular style, in whose works an 
Irish editor finds hundreds of faults of English to correct ; strangest of all, 


Nor was there 
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a middle-aged clergyman of brutal coarseness, who could inspire two young, 


Murray ; 


* ‘The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Jobn Forster.’ Vol. I. London 
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yeautiful, and clever women, re one with a ruitless passion 1a yroke 
1 tiful lel tl wit] fruit] that brolk 

her heart, the other with a love that survived hope and faith to suek away 
the very sources of that life whereof it was the only pride and consolation. 


No wonder that a new life of so problematic a personage as this should be 


awaited with eagerness, the more that it was to be illustrated with much 





hi to unpublished material and was to be written by the practised hand 
of Mr. Forster. Inconsistency of conduct, of professed opinion, whether of 


things or men, we can understand ; but an inconsistent character is some- 
thing without example, and which nature abhors as she does false logic. 


iling set of 


Opportunity may develop, hindrance may dwarf, the prey 
temptation may give a bent to character, but the germ planted at birth ean 
never be wholly disnatured by circumstance any more than soil or exposure 
can change an oak intoa pine. Character is continuous, it is cumulative, 
whether for good or ill ; the general tenor of the life is a logical sequence 
from it, and a man can always explain himself to himself, if not to others, 
as a coherent whole, because he always knows, er thinks he knows, the 
value of x2 in the personal equation. Were it otherwise, that sense of con- 
scious identity which alone makes life a serious thing and immortality a 


it 


rational hope, would be impossible. It is with the means of finding ot 
this unknown quantity—in other words, of penetrating to the man’s mo- 
tives or his understanding of them—that the biographer undertakes to 
supply us, and unless he succeed in this, his rummaging of old papers but 
raises a new cloud of dust to darken our insight. 

If Mr. Forster’s mind had not the penetrative, illuminating quality of 
genius, he was not without some very definite qualifications for his task. 
The sturdy temper of his intellect fits him for a subject which is beset with 
pitfalls for the sentimentalizer. A finer sense might recoil before investi- 
gations whose importance is not at first so clear as their promise of unsavori- 
ness. So far as Mr. Forster has gone, we think he has succeeded in the 
highest duty of a biographer: that of making his subject interesting and 
humanly sympathetic to the reader—a feat surely of some difficulty with a 
professed cynie like Swift. He lets him in the main tell his own story—a 
method not always trustworthy, to be sure, but safer in the case of one 
who, whatever else he may have been, was almost brutally sincere when he 
could be so with safety or advantage. Still, it should always be borne in 
mind that he coudd lie with an air of honest candor fit to deceive the very 
elect. ‘The author of the ‘ Battle of the Books’ (written in 1697) tells us in 
the preface to the Third Part of Temple’s ‘ Miscellanea’ (1701) that he 
‘‘eannot well inform the reader upon what occasion” the essay upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning ‘‘was writ, having been at that time in 
another kingdom” ; and the professed confidant of a ministry, whom the 
Stuart Papers have proved to have been in correspondence with the Pre- 
tender, puts on an air of innocence (in his ‘ Enquiry into the Behavior of 
the Queen’s last Ministry’) and undertakes to convince us that nothing 
could be more absurd than to accuse them of Jacobitism. It may be, as 
Orrery asserted, that Swift was ‘‘ employed, not trusted,” but this is hardly 
to be reconciled with Lewis’s warning him on the Queen’s death to burn his 
papers, or his own jest to Ilarley about the one being beheaded and the 
other hanged. The fact is that, while in certain contingencies Swift wasas 
unscrupulous a liar as Voltaire, he was naturally open and truthful, and 
showed himself to be so whenever his passions or his interest would let him. 
That Mr. Forster should make a hero of the man whose life he has under 
taken to write is both natural and proper ; for without sympathy there can 
be no right understanding, and a hearty admiration is alone capable of that 
generosity in the interpretation of conduct‘to which all men havea right, and 
which he needs most who most widely transcends the ordinary standards or 
most resolutely breaks with traditionaryrules. That so virile a character as 
Swift should have been attractive to women is not wonderful, but we think 
Mr. Forster has gone far towards proving that he was capable of winning 
the deep and lasting affection of men also. Perhaps it may not always be 
safe to trust implicitly the fine phrases of his correspondents ; for there can 
be no doubt that Swift inspired fear as well as love. Revengefulness is the 
great and hateful blot on his character; his brooding temper turned 
slights into injuries, gave substance to mere suspicion, and once in the 
morbid mood he was utterly reckless of the neans of vengeance. His most 
playful scratch had poison in it. His eye was equally terrible for the weak 
point of friend and foe. But giving this all the value it may deserve, the 
weight of the evidence is in favor of his amiability. The testimony of a 
man so sweet-natured and fair-minded as Dr. Delany ought to be conclu- 
sive, and we do not wonder that Mr. Forster should lay great stress upon it. 
The depreciatory conclusions of Dr. Johnson are doubtless entitled to con- 
sideration ; but his evidence is all from hearsay, and there were properties 
in Swift that aroused in him so hearty a moral repulsion as to disenable him 
for an unprejudiced opinion. Admirable as the rough-and-ready conelu- 
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sions of his robust understanding often are, he was better fitted to reekon the 


quantity of a man’s mind than the quality of it—ihe real test of its valu 








and there is something almost comically pathetic in the faith with 
which he applies his beer-measure to juices that could fairly 4 their 
vy the wine stand Mr. Forster's partiality quali 
rment of Swift 1 \ ‘ lohn Was capa 
1 would have gi o form 
But this partiality in a biographer, though to | lowed and even com- 
mend Las a quickener of insight, should not be sty re! ly warp his 
mind from its judicial level. While we think that Mr. | ter is mainly 
right in his estimate of Swift’s character, and altogether so in : m 
trying him by documentary rather than hearsay evidence, it is v true 
that he is sometimes betrayed into overestimates, and into positive state- 
ment, where favorable inference would have been wis Now and then his 
exaggeration is merely amusing, as where he tells us that Swift, ‘as ¢ vas 
in his first two vears after quitting Dublin, was hed I the 
only authority for such a statement being a letter of 1 mendation from 
Temple saying that he ** had some French.” Such pulsorv t monials 
are not on their votr dire any more than epitaphs. So, in speaking of 
Betty Jones, with whom in 1689 Swift had a flirtatio rmed his 
mother, Mr. Forster assumes that she ‘twas an ed tor! "on the sole 
ground, so far as appesrs, of “Sher mother and oS ‘ cous 
Swift, to be sure, thirty vears later, on receivin f his old 
sweetheart, “suspects them to be counterfeit” | use **s spells like a 
kitchen-maid,” and this, perhaps, may be Mr. Forster's t B is 
the letters were genuine, the inference should have been the other way. Th 
‘letters to Eliza,” by the way, which Swift in 10°99 ¢ s Winder, kis 
successor at Kilroot, to burn, were doubtless th: ddr d to Betty Jones, 
Mr. Forster does not notice this ; but that Swift should have preserved 
them, or copies ¢ f them, is of some « nsequencee, as | ling to show that 
they were mere exercises in composition, thus confirming what he says in 
the remarkable letter to Kendall, written in 1602. wl was vy off 
with the old love and on with a new. 
These instances of the temptation which most easily bes Mr. Forster 
are trifles, but the same leaning betrays him sometimes into graver mis- 


takes of overestimate. He calls Swift the best letter-writer in the Ian- 


guage, though Gray, Walpole, Cowper, and Lamb be in some essential 
qualities his superiors. Ile praises his political writing so extravagantly 
that we should think he had not read the 2 tner, Were it not for the 
thoroughness of his werk in other respects All that Swift wrote in this 
kind was partisan, excellently fitted to its immediate purpose, as we might 
expect from his imperturbable good sense, but by its very nature ephemere]. 
There is none of that reach of historical imagination, none of that grasp of 
the clew of fatal continuity and progression, none of that eve for country 


which divines the future highways of event ikes the nal 
pamphlets of Burke, with all their sobs of pa nt nt. permanent 





acquisitions of political thinking. Mr. Forster Swift's / ers 
all the characteristic qualities of his mind and style, though we believe that 


a dis} assionate reader would rather cone lad | that the author, as we have 
little doubt was the fact, was trying all along to conceal his personality 
under a disguise of decorous commonplace. In the same uncritical way 
Mr. Forster tells us that ‘* the ancients could show no such humor and satire 
as the * Tale of a Tub’ and the * Battle of the Books.’ ” 
continue to think Aristophanes and even Lucian clever writers, considering 
the rudeness of the times in which they lived. The ‘ Tale of a Tub’ has 
several passages of rough-and-tumble satire as good as any of their kind, 


imsyand the execu- 


In spite of this, we shall 


and some hints of deeper suggestion, but the fable is c] 
tion unequal and disjointed. In conception the ‘ Battle’ is cleverer, and it 
contains perhaps the most perfect apologue in the language, but the best 
strokes of satire in it are personal (that of Dryden's helmet, for instance), 


> ih some- 
Indeed, it may be said of Swift's humor generally 


and we enjoy them with an uneasy feeling that we are accessaric 
thing like foul play. 
that it leaves us uncomfortable, and that it too often impregnates the 
memory with a savor of mortal corruption proof against all disinfectants. 
Pure humor cannot flow from so turbid a source as saera indiynatio, and 
if man be so filthy and disgusting a creature as Swift represents him to be, 
if he be truly ‘* by nature, reason, learning, blind,” satire is thrown away 
upon him for reform and cruel as castigation. 

Mr. Forster not only rejects the story of Stella’s marriage with Swift as 
lacking substantial evidence, but thinks that the limits of their intere Jc:se 
were early fixed and never overpassed. According to him, their relation 
vas to be, from the first, one ‘‘of affection, not desire We, on the other 
hand, believe that she was the only woman Swift ever loved constantly, 


that he wished and meant to marry her, that he probably did marry her, 
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bat only when all hope of the old opon-hearted confidence was gone for ever, 
chiefly through his own fault, if partly through her jealous misconception 
of his relation to Vanessa, and that it was the sense of his own weakness, 


ed { rie 


which admi <planation tolerable to an injured woman, and entail- 


ed upona brief folly all the consequences of guilt, that more than all else 
ikened his lonely decline with unavailing regrets and embittered it with re- 
f,,) 


morseful self-contempt. Nothing could be more galling to a proud man than 
; 


the feeling that he had been betrayed by his vanity. It is commonly assumed 


that pride is incompatible with its weaker congener. But pride, after ail, 
is nothing more than a stiffened and congealed vanity, and melts back to 
its original ductility when exposed to the milder temperature of female par- 
Swift could not deny himself the flatiery of Vanessa's passion, and 


He could not bring himself to administer 


tiality. 
not to forbid was to encourage. 
in time the only effectual remedy, by telling her that he was pledged to an- 


‘When at last he did tell her it was too late ; and he learned, 


other woman. 


like so many before and since, that the most dangerous of all fires to play 
This was the extent of his crime, and it would have 
This alone 


with is that of love. 
been none if there had been no such previous impediment. 
gives any meaning to whet he says when Vanessa declared her love : 


“ Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, guil/, surprise. 


” 


Shame there might have been, but surely no guilt on any theory except 
that of an implicit engagement with Stella. That there was something of 
the kind, more or less definite, and that it was of some ten years’ standing 
when the affair with Vanessa came to a crisis, we have no doubt. When Tis- 
dall offered her marriage in 1704, and Swift wrote to him ‘‘ that if my for- 
tunes and humor served me to think of that state, I should certainly, among 
” she accepted the implied terms and 
rejected her suitor, thongh otherwise not unacceptable to her. She would 
wait. It is true that Swift had not absolutely committed himself, but she 
had committed him by dismissing Tisdall. Without assuming some such 
Ile repeatedly 
alludes to his absence from her as only tolerable because it was for her sake 
no less than his own, and the details of his petty economies would be merely 


all persons on earth, make your choice, 


tacit understanding, his letters to her are unintelligible. 


vulgar except to her for whom their motive gave them a sweetness of humor- 
The evidence of the marriage seems to be as conclusive as that 
of a secret can well be. Dr. Delany, who ought to have been able to judge 
of its probability, and who had no conceivable motive of misstatement, was 
assured of it by one whose authority was Stella herself. Mr. Monck-Berke- 
ley had it from the widow of Bishop Berkeley, and she from her husband, 
who had it from Dr. Ashe, by whom they were married. These are at least 
unimpeachable witnesses. The date of the marriage is more doubtful, but 
Sheridan is probably not far wrong when he puis it in 1716. It was simply 
a reparation, and no union was implied in it. Delany intimates that 
Vanessa, like the young Chevalier, vulgarized her romance in drink. More 
than this, however, was needful to palliate even in Swift the brutal allusion 
to her importunacy in ‘ Gulliver,’ unless, as is but too possible, the passage 


ous pathos, 


in question be an outbreak of ferocious spleen against her victorious rival. 
I{s coarseness need not make this seem impossible, for that was by no 
means a queasy age, and Swift continued on intimate terms with Lady Betty 
Germaine after the publication of the nasty verses on her father. The com- 
munication of the secret to Bishop Berkeley (who was one of Vanessa’s ex- 
ecutors) may have been the condition of the suppressing Swift's correspon- 
dence with her, and would have exasperated him to ferocity. 


MEMOIRS OF BURGOYNE* 

\j R. DE FONBLANQUE begins his life of Burgoyne by deprecating the 
4" prejudice under which his hero has fallen. ‘‘ Burgoyne,” he says, ‘‘ the 
hero of Valencia d’Alcantara ; Burgoyne, the trusted friend and colleague 
of Fox and Burke ; Burgoyne, the popular poet and dramatist ; Burgoyne, 
the honest and eloquent champion of oppressed India, is forgotten ; but 
where is the Englishman or American who does not remember Burgoyne of 
This effective appeal is followed up with the story of Bur- 
goyne’s career, in excellent style and temper, and well justifying on the 
whole the measured eulogy with which the volume opens. 

The two Englishmen whose failures crowned most conspicuously the 
American triumph in the Revolution were Burgoyne and Cornwallis. Corn- 
wallis we know well in another field as an amiable gentleman, able soldier, 
We now have Burgoyne likewise exhibited in a new and 


Saratoga ?” 


and upright raler. 

* + Political and Military Episodes in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Derived from the life and correspondence of the Right Hen. John Burgoyne, Gen- 
eral, Statesman, Dramatist. By Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, author of ‘ The 
Administration of the British Army,’ ete.’ With portrait, illustrations, and maps. 
Leadon aud New York : Macmillan & Co, 1876, &vo, pp. 500. 
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more favorabie light—shown to us not merely as a defeated enemy, but es 
an efficient officer in other fields of action. 
cated in every point. 


Not that his memory is vindi- 
Tie appears in this volume as the anthor of General 
Gage’s bombastic prociamation, and as devising a scheme to seduce Charles 

He had no small 


share of vanity, and is very likely to have displayed an insolence of de- 


Lee from his allegiance to the American Government. 
meanor towards his antagonists which must have added to the satisfaction 


with which they got him in their power. As his biographer acknowledges, 
one cause of his defert was the serious fault he committed of underrating 

With ail this, he showed himseli on the whole both able and 
He commanded with success in Portugal ; he served with repu- 
tation in the House of Commons ; he examined the military systems of 


foreign nations and reported upon them to his Government with sagacity 


his enemies. 
honorable. 


and insight ; he drew up a plan for the government of India nearly coin- 
ciding with that actually adopted afterwards ; he was one of the managers 
of the impeachment of Warren Hastings ; he was in the latter years of his 
life a friend and correspondent of prominent statesmen, and seems to have 
been regarded by them with marked respect. 

The interest of the work of course centres in the campaign of 1777, the 
events of which oceupy about a fourth part of the volume. The author dis- 
cusses (p. 340) Sir Edward Creasy’s estimate of the battle of Saratoga as one 
of the fifteen decisive battles of the world, and is inclined to question its 
correctness on the ground that it was not even followed by a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, and was a humiliation on the one side and a 
triumph on the other, rather than a victory and a defeat. But the question 
is not merely what did the battle accomplish, but what did it prevent ? 
Gettysburg is, by. common consent, regarded as the turning-point of the 
war of the Rebellion ; but it was not decisive in the sense that Waterloo 
was—it was rather a drawn battle. If we had been defeated there, it would 
have been decisive indeed ; and in like manner, if Gates had been driven 
back and Burgoyne had made his junction with Clinton, the American 
cause might have been reckoned as lost. The victory of Saratoga did not 
secure American independence, but it enabled it to be secured. 

The principal cause of Burgoyne’s failure lies of course upon the surface. 
His expedition depended directly for success upon the co-operation of Gen. 
Howe ; and Gen. Howe took just this time for an expedition to Philadel- 
phia, leaving Clinton, with inadequate forces, to support Burgoyne. Bur- 
goyne, it seems, had precise and explicit instructions leaving him no 
discretion ; his advance from Fort Edward was against hisown judgment in 
pursuance of these rigid instructions. But while he was thus fettered, the 
co-operating commander had no instructions at all, hardly information, as 
to Burgoyne’s march, This criminal negligence on the part of the British 
Government is explained by a memorandum of Lord Shelburne, quoted 
from the recently-published life of that statesman. Lord George Germain, 
it seems, being about to make a visit in the country, found the despatch to 
Burgoyne ready to sign, and signed it ; but that to Howe was not ‘ fair 
copied,” so must await his return to town. And there it waited, ‘‘ pigeon- 
holed in London, where it was found, after the Convention of Saratoga, 
carefully docketed, and only wanting the signature of the minister ” (p. 233). 
It would be too much to assert, and Mr. de Fonblanque does not pretend, 
that but for these cross-purposes the expedition would certainly have suc- 
ceeded. Burgoyne was greatly astonished at the rapidity, the numbers, 
and the good condition of the troops that rallied about Gates. ‘ I have 
understated his numbers,” he writes afterwards, ‘‘in calling them 16,000 ; 
and sorry am I to add that a better armed, a better bodied, a more alert, or 
better prepared army in all essential points of military institution I am 
afraid is not to be found on our side the question ” (p. 315), Mr. de Fon- 
blanque himself states the case cogently when, after speaking in general of 
the risk attending movements ‘‘ upon double lines of operations,” he goes 
on: ‘*The bases of the two armies, upon the united and simultaneous 
action of which the whole scheme depended, were separated by several hun- 
dred miles of country, rendered peculiarly unfavorable to the progress of 
regular troops by natural impediments (such as dense forests, numberless 
creeks and ravines, and an almost entire absence of roads and of local sup- 
plies), and defended by a hostile population of high-spirited men, accus- 
tomed to the use of arms and to desultory warfare” (p. 334). After the 
surrender at Saratoga, but before it was known in England, Lord Chatham 
still said : ‘* The conquest of English America is an impossibility.” 

The conduct of Congress in refusing to carry out the terms of the Con- 
vention and allow the troops to ship for England is frequently censured 
in strong language ; and it was certainly indefensible. Nevertheless, even 
on the facts as here presented, it hardly deserves so unqualified censure as it 
Congress is said to have “repudiated” its engagements on 
** petty and frivolous pretexts ” (p. 319); but Mr. de Fonblanque does not 
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mention at this point the fa-t, frequently alluded toafterwards (pp. 35), 360, 
372, ete.), that the demand of the American Government was that the Con- 
vention should be formally ratified by Great Britain before the embarkation 
should he permitied (see Bancroft, Vol. IX., p. 466), Surely it is uncalled 
for to hint that this, too, was only a pretext on the part of Congress, and that 
if this ratification had béen made some other pretext would have been 
found ; indeed, Burgoyne, in Parliament, ** reproached both governments 
for having taken no steps to carry out the terms of the Convention” (p. 
372). 

Among the lesser points that deserve attention may be mentioned Bur- 
goyne’s estimate of John Adams, frequently expressed while he was sta- 
tioned at Boston. The leaders, he says (p. 194), ‘‘though often the most 
profligate hypocrites, have among them very able men. I believe Adams 
to be as great a conspirator as ever subverted a state.” On the next page: 
‘‘T am persuaded your lordship will, with me, lose sight of Catiline or 
Cromwell in passing judgment upon his character.” Again, p. 200: 
‘* Adams, who has certainly taken Cromwell for his model, and who per- 
haps guides secret counsels with more address, soars too high in personal 
ambition to incline to accommodation. Depend upon it, Franklin, and, 
greater than Franklin, the instruments and movers of American faction 
here and in England, are equally this man’s dupes.” 
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duced, whether in fiction or in familiar letters, just 


There are some well-drawn plans of battle-fields, but none of the cam- | 


paign, which is a real defect. Moreover, while the style of the book is in 
general correct and graphic, the accounts of engagements are blind and 
confused ; we have found it impossible to follow them out, even with the aid 
ofthe plans. For instance, on page 284, east evidently stands twice for west. 


Mit einer 
1875.)— 


Der junge Goethe, seine Briefe und Dichtungen, 1764-1776. 
Einleitung von Michael Bernays. (8 vols. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
The present work of Professor Bernays is the most important con- 
tribution made of late years to the study of Goethe. We greet it as an 
additional token of that noiseless but powerful reaction among thinkers 
which is restoring Goethe to his rightful position in the hearts of his people. 
In judging Professor Bernays’s labors we know not which to admire more, 
the genial discrimination with which he has characterized Goethe in the 
Introduction, or the minute pains that he has taken in grouping and 
editing the texts. The literary-critic and the text-critic are happily united 
in one person. In the Introduction (nearly one hundred pages), the editor 
indicates the great stages in the poet’s activity. 
word ‘‘ activity ” in distinction from ‘* development,” for the editor shows 
conclusively that Goethe did not undergo the usual process of development. 
Of him, if of any one, we can say that he sprang full-armed from the brain 
of Jove. His earlier works, ‘ Werther’ and ‘Gotz,’ are as complete, as fin- 
ished artistically, as the ‘ Divan’ or the Second Part of ‘ Faust.’ 
had not to struggle long and bitterly with himself for the mastery of style. 

But this early maturity begot trials of its own. Unlike Shakspere, 
Racine, Moliére, and Schiller, it was impossible for Goethe to pursue one 
line of production. He had to change, not his style, but the subject- 
matter and the form in which he might embody the fruits of his later 
studies and observations. 
Dorothea,’ of ‘Gitz’ and ‘Tasso’ and ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ is essentially the 
same, but the tone in which he composes, the world of thought in which he 
places us, the mood which he evokes in us, are radically different. 
was that to his contemporaries Goethe became so unintelligible. ‘Those who 
had learned to understend and appreciate his pre-Weimarean works were 
disappointed with the ‘ Iphigenie’; those who had trained themselves to 
enter into the spirit of the ‘Italienische Reise’ 
bew ldered by the ‘* Wahlverwandtschaften.’ Goethe, having achieved 
the highest in one field, was forced by the necessary law of his 
own being to pass to another field whither they could not follow 


him. * We can scarcely blame them, since we ourselves, who 


| 


We use purposely the | 


Goethe 


The artist of ‘ Werther’ and of ‘Hermann und | 


Hence it | 


and its offshoots were 


view | 


the poet in the perspective of a century, find it so hard to grasp his | 


image in its entirety. As Bernays has justly observed, there is no charac- 
ter in literature who presents such difficulties. His great creations shoot 


up like isolated and inaccessible peaks, and it is only after patient study of | 


them all, and comparing them with the details of the poet’s life, that we 
perceive them to be a chain resting upon a common substratum. Bernays 
calls our attention to another point of equal importance—namely, the 
Goethean conception of *‘ fate.” Even in Shakspere we find that tragic 
fate is often something outside of man’s will, some external force or con- 
jecture to which the individual succumbs ; in Goethe, never. From be- 
ginning to end fate is the result of inner moral weakness : 


of the disorganization (Zerriitiung) of his own powers. Hence the utter 


man falls because 
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depth of the deeps to which Goethe leads us—deeps which only a Shakspere 





has sounded, and he only in ** Hamlet “ and ** Macbeth.” We have touched 
upon two of the prominent features in Bernays’s Introduction, but the 
reader will find many more. It is in truth an essay abounding in re 
gestion, 

In the body of the work the editor has adopted a novel and, in our we 
ment, most excellent arrangement. He has divided Goethe's youth i 
sections--first, Frankfort, Leipzig, and Frankfort, 1764-1770; 
Strassburg, 1770-1771 ; third, Frankfort and Wetzlar, 1771-1773: f h, 
Frankfort and Weimar, 1774-1776. In each section we find, in order 


letters, then poems, then longer pieces. The section constitutes thus a phase 
I 

by itself. By reading the letters first, we get the atmosphere in which the 

poems are composed. We have not the space for speaking at length of the 

rich materials spread out for our enjoyment. We have for the first 

the opportunity of reading in continuity @// that the youthfal Goethe pro- 


time 


when and as he pro- 
duced it. The text of poems, works, and letters has been collated care- 
fully with the earliest editions, in some instances with the original manu- 
script, and Goethe's spelling and punctuation have been restored throughout. 
Not a few of the letters appear here for the first’ time. 
published (1875) correspondence with Johanna Fahimer has heen incor- 


} 


Even the recently 


porated. The impression made upon us by Goethe's manysidedness, the 
intensity of his emotion, his preternatural power of expression, is almost 
overpowering. We begin to understand how Birger 
‘inexplicable magician,” how Niebuhr, half a century later, could: look 
back with reverent awe to the young author of Gétz, who thrilled his 


people and heralded himself ‘* the first without a second.” 


could eall him the 


Three Northern Lov: 
Icelandic by Firikr Magntisson and William Morris. 
White. 1875.)—The present volume is the latest 
field of Icelandic saga-literature which has appeared in Great Britain. 
three love 


Stories, and other Tales. Translated from the 


(London : Ellis & 
production in’ the 
names of the stories which oecupy the 


the Worm- 


air,’ and the 


The respective 
principal part of the book are: ‘Saga of Gunnlaug 
tongue,’ of ‘ Fridthjof the Bold,’ and of * Viglund the F 
other tales found in the latter part of the volume are a tale of * Hogni 
and Hedinn,’ cf ‘Roi the Fool,’ and of * Thorstein Staff-smitien.’ All 
these small sagas are of quite different kinds, the first and the last one 





(Gunnlaug’s saga and the tale of Thorstein) belonging to the historical, the 
second and fourth (Fridthjof’s saga and the tale of Hogni and Hedinn) to 
the semi-mythical, and the third and fifth (Viglund’s saga and the tale of 
Roi) to the fabulous or fabricated sagas. Of all these the saga of ‘ Gunnlaug 
the Worm-tongue’ is the most valuable, for besides containing interesting 
and instructive historical records from the end of the tenth and the beginning 
of the eleventh century, connected not only with Iceland, the fatherland of 
the two antagonists and heroes of the saga, Gunnlaug and Rafn, but also 
with Norway, Sweden, England, Ireland, and the Orkneys, the poetical 
element of the life and exploits of the persons sketched is throughout the 
saga brought forth in the most simple and natural, and therefore also the 
most effective, manner. Helga the Fair, a grand-daughter of the famous 
Egil Skallagrim’s son, the central hero of Egil’s saga, had an ardent lover, 
Gunnlaug of Gilsbakke, to whom she, with her parents’ consent, was prom- 
ised, on condition that he should travel abroad, behave well, and come back 
within three years. Gunnlaug set out on his journey and travelled far and 
wide, from one royal court to the other, everywhere gaining fee and fame 
for his skaldic compositions and chivalry. In Sweden, at the court of King 
Olaf Eirik’s son, he met with another Icelandic skald, Rafn Onund’s son, 
from the same part of Iceland as himself. A contention soon arose between 
them, which, nourished by proud ambition on both sides, grew into mutual 
hatred. Rafn left Sweden and reached Iceland, where he asked for Helga 
the Fair for his wife, and got the answer that if her former wooer did not 
return at the fixed time. she should be married to him. Gunnlaug was 
hindered from coming back to Iceland and from calling on his bride at 
He came too late, and found his beloved one wedded 
Nevertheless, he succeeded ix 


the appointed time. 
without her consent to his deadly enemy. 
seeing his faithful Helga and in having a talk with her, and made he a 
present of a costly cloak which he had received as a gift from KingEtheltred 
of England. At the next Althing, Gunnlaug challenged Rafn tolight with 
him in a holmgang or duel, on the spot, and thus have their lov affairs set- 
tled ; but neither of them winning, and a law being enacted/ the Althing 
immediately after and because cf their encounter, forbYling all duels 
thenceforth throughout the country, they both went to N/¥@Y, where they 

fought bloodily and slew each other. The fatal result y reported in Ice- 

land and filled every heart interested in the fate 0%" late combatant 
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with awe and sorrow. Helga wes married to a new wooer who treated her 


kindly, but her heart was broken and her love buried with Gunnlaug. She 
expired with his dear gift, the cloak, in her hand As an hi torical ro- 
man (i iD ig na t perl lel in i L Kdeela- 

' hich, i lisa r work, | yet not i lated into Eng- 

sh. 

Mridthjof’s ( ia ( the mos } nent vib neal 

is. For the most part it antedates the dawn of Christianity among the 
common Northern people, although it was | in writing much Ister, and 
thus modelled into a characteristic form by some unknown person. It has 
been preserved in two somewhat different Icelandic originals, both printed 


in the second volume of the so-called * Fornaldar-ségur’ 


1H20—30, 3 vol 


and more complete one. 


i 


(Copenhagei 
The present English version is a translation of the first 
The small songs with which this saga is inter- 


and though some of 


them lack a perfect metrical form, 
What a 


tale, which is 


spersed are very old 


they mav Le considered as the oldest elements of the saga. 


rreat’ poetical subject is contained in this northern love 


loealized in S« 


here in the s°- 


urred 
Swedish 


‘ 
NOrway, it 


| probably based on facts which oc 


‘times, has been 


en in 


lle} pve iist ori shown by the grea 
poet Teenér. 
Viglund’s saga, the list of the longer tales contained in the present saga 


collection, though a mere fiction and without any historical value, is com- 
» genuine historical 
acquainted with the 
cas in their original. routh of Ketilrid 


and her lover Viglund belong to the best of their kind, and have no small 


posed with taste, and is so succe sful an imitation of the 
1d even a reader pretty well! 


Some of the songs put into the n 


was that it might misl 


poetical vaine. 

The tale of 
*and is a curious popular composition, hased on a short mythi- 
It dates from a rather recent time, and 
is neither very interesting nor of a genuine northern character. Of stil! 
less importance is the tale of * Roi the Fool.’ The tale of ‘ Thorstein 
Staff-smitten’ is an important historical supplement to the * VapnfirSinga- 
would be read with interest, 


Hlogni and Hedinn is found in the first volume of ‘ For 
naldar-sdgur, 


cal aneedote in Snorre’s Edda. 


saga,” in connection with which it but as a 


eparate work we fear it will be thought less valuable than it 
None of the comparatively few sagas treating of the historical events which 
occurred in the eastern part of Iceland during and immediately after its 


really is. 


colonization (dandndm) have yet appeared in English. All the sagas are 


very short, and constitute an inseparable cycle which might easily be pub- 


lished in one volume. 


Shakespeare's Plutarch. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. (London : Macmillan & Co. 1875.) 

We have here a very modest and unpretending book, but one of solid 
merit, the main object of which is ‘‘ to place in the readers hands so much 
of the text of North’s ‘ 
the use made of that work by Shakespeare.” 
known to Shakspere scholars, for he 
and his work in this instance is planned and per- 


Plutarch’ as is necessary for a due appreciation of 
The name of Mr. Skeat is well 
»has done more than one piece of good 
service in their behalf ; 
formed in such a manner as to be highly convenient and helpful, not only 
to students of Shakspere but of the Elizabethan literature in general. The 
lives of Coriolanus, Julius Cwsar, Brutus, Antony, and Augustus furnished 
all or nearly ail the historical matter used by Shakspere in the three Roman 
tragedies, and the volume reproduces all these entire ; it also gives such 
portions of the lives of Theseus and Alcibiades as contributed any traceable 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Timon of Athens,’ and * The 
Two Noble Kinsmen.’ It may be hardly needful to observe that North's 
‘Plutarch ’ not from the original Greek, but from an 
admirable French version made by James Amiot, Bishop of Auxerre, him 
self a contemporary of Sir Thomas, Amiot’s version is on all hands ac- 


aid towards * 


was 2 translation, 


knowledged to be generally correct and adequate, and also exceedingly 
spirited. In North’s translation, again, we have a choice 
and delectable old English, replete with the best characteristics of the Ian 


flexible and idiomatic state. 


torehouse of racy 
guage when it was in its most 
scholars tell us it is alse, with a few exceptions, faithful to the sense and 
neanmg of the originals In the volume 


Competent 
before us we have the English 
translitor’s text set forth with scrupulous fidelity, and with anfple though 
nothingof superfluous or irrelevant learning. The editor accompanies the 
text throghout with a full marginal glossary of archaic and obsolete words 
and phrast Next, 
which Mr. Ssat evinees a highly commendable parsir 


have a small body of notes, in the preparation of 


nony of learning, such 


as ought to beyet with more fre juently in publications of the kind. This 
is followed by @..\haustive index of proper names, with references to the 
pages where the simes oecur 


; and this, again, by a 


carefully prepared 


Nation. 
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glossarial index, with a full accompaniment of similar references : all which 
renders the work complete in every respect, and thoroughly furnished 
at all p ints for the use to which it is addressed. 


*,* Publishers will confer a faror by aloays marking the price of their books on the 


wrapper. 
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THE MASSACILUSETTS SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING 
i exhibition was held in Boston, week before last, of drawings made in the 
4 Massachusetts schools under the guidance of the State Instruction in 
Drawing. It was of the same general character as previous similar exhi- 
bitions, but the larger number of drawings gave opportunity for a fuller dis- 
play of a variety of work and for a more systematic presentation of it. The 
exhibition was indeed not wanting in variety : its range extended from 
measured drawings of simple squares by children of seven years old to oil 
paintings of ideal heads by persons who were not always outspoken enough 
to announce themselves (as was the Age thirty,’ 
or more ; while it ineluded in its circuit studies in mechanics, in architee- 
ture and ship-building, in landscape and stiil-life, in ornamental designs 
for frescoed ceilings, wall-papers, curtains, and tiles, by stone-cutters, car- 
penters, painters, and other mechanics, and women potentially of every 
trade. One of the visitors was overheard speaking with enthusiasm of a 
small exhibition of the same nature at one of the neighboring towns. ‘‘ As 
the painter said,” she remarked, ‘‘ that exhibit was so harmonious.” Per- 
haps this ‘‘exhibit,” too, was harmonious, but it was a harmony of spirit 
rather than of effect. The forces that composed it were marshalled from 
all quarters. They came from the common-schools, high-schools, and nor- 
from day-schools and evening-schools, from cities and 
large that one re- 


case with one lady) as ‘ 


mal schools, 
villages and almshouses. The exhibition was so 
called with a certain dismay on entering the two large halls 
pied by it that the ‘‘ careful and critical” scrutiny of the people of 
tie city and State had been asked for it in advance of its opening. 
The crowds of intelligent men and women who passed through the ex- 
hibition-rooms showed in a broad sense a cordial acceptance of this invita- 
tion, but whether the scrutiny of the majority of the visitors has been 

careful and critical * may be doubted ; whether it is possible that it should 
be so may be equally questioned. The best service the Art Education of the 
State could render would be to make the next generation capable, as the 
present one is not, of ‘*careful and critical serutiny ” 
work, 

Still, among the mass of those who were warmly interested, through 
personal, social, and emotional sympathies, in the work exhibited, there was 
of necessity a sprinkling of persons warmly interested in the results of the 
exhibition but coldly critical of the exhibited work. If they lay claim to 
having been ‘ carefully ervitical ” they are, in a measure, bound to 
make known the results of their scrutiny. 

The effect of the exhibition, in the first cursory glance (mere espcci tly 
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of that portion of it which was contained in the lower room), was certainly 
strangely at variance with the declarations of the gentlemen chiefly con- 
cerned in the art-education of the State, that ‘‘its aim is to teach the ele- 
ments of practical art, or art as applied to industry.” The figures of sol- 
diers, peasants, bandits, and nuns which immediately caught the eye, the 
countless crayon copies of fancy heads and of portraits, the heads in oil 
from ‘‘ approved copies,” the siudies of the antique from casts, of the nude 
from flat copy, and even the large frame filled with caricatures, gave the 
walls a distinctly academic air, and suggested the would-be training of 
artists rather than of artisans. It is not necessary to question here whether 
these two kinds of training are but parts of one great scheme of complete 
art-education, or whether this character was intentionally given to a part of 
the exhibition in reference to the criticism said to have been ‘frequently 
made,” that the instruction in the Norma] Art School ‘is too mechanical 
and technical in its character, and that not enough attention is paid to 
the higher or wsthetic features of art.” But the criticism objected to finds 
its justification in the very class of work above described—work too me- 
chanical and imitative in its character to possess any of the higher or 
wsthetic qualities of art, while it is valueless for ‘imparting a knowledge of 
principles and methods of manipulation for educational and practical pur- 
poses,” which, to quote still from the official cireular, is ‘the aim.” For, 
indeed, most of the examples of this ambitious style of work exhibit in 
their lack of real skill in execution the fundamental defects of the method 
of instruction. ; 

The next impression the visitor perhaps received was of the vast amount 
of labor, the great expenditure of time, represented on these walls. On a 
rough estimate there may have been from eight to ten thousand draw- 
ings in the rooms (Lowell alone sent 1,657), and this number indicates that 
many more than eight or ten thousand hours have been spent by men and’ 
women and boys and girls in producing these drawings. The question that 
now arises is whether these hours have been employed in work which is the 
necessary preparation for more advanced work, or whether much of it is 
not of a kind which distinctly shows devotion to the special piece of work 
in hand as an end, and not, primarily, as a means ; as, for example, in the 
very labored execution of the designs for lace And this question regards 
the theory which has moulded the work. The ‘‘ dictation exercises ” (that 
is, apparently, drawings made from verbal direction), often of extreme 
elaboration, given to the school-children, and executed by them with ex- 
ceeding precision ; the exercises in ‘‘ original design” of these same chil- 
dren, equally elaborate and precise, are, when thoughtfully considered, seen 
to be exercises in mental accuracy, in ingenuity, in patience, neatness, and 
dexterity, in the qualities, that is, which kindergarten toys are used to de- 
velop at an earlier age, rather than in those powers of observation and 
presentation, the combined powers of the eye, the hand, and the brain, 
which are as necessary in mechanical drawing as in any other. 

It must be repeated till it is believed that, in elementary instruction or 
drawing, fo copy is quite otherwise than serviceable when the work copied 
is in tts general character much in advance of what the pupil would himself 
be able to do without a copy, or when the work copied is in its nature un- 
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must be such as to impregnate the mind of the student, or his manual! 
labor as copyist is fruitless. The first of these objections to copying applies 
to the more ambitious works of this exhibition, the second objection to the 
Yor the exercises jus+ oken of are in essence exercises of 
are copies from the mind of another ; 


simpler ones. 
copying ; the ** dictation exercises” 
the ‘original designs” are, by the necessity of the case, copies to a great 
degree from memory ; and in neither of these two classes of copies is there 
any possibility of quickened perceptions or stimulated thought for the 
pupil. 

On these exhibition walls there was no representation of the direct study 
of Nature, unless one counts as such the drawing of a dead bird or the 
painting of an artificially-arranged bouquet, or the pen-and-ink drawings 
accompanied by lithographs of butterflies and insects : but it is certain 
that the study of living forms is as necessary to good ornamental design as 
to good imaginative design, since it is the only material for that true con 
ventionalism which is impressed with the individuality of each designer, a 
result unattainable when the designer's intelligence has been moulded by 
the rigidity of already created conventional forms. 

But not only was there no representation of the direct study of Nature 
there was none of the direct study of real or common objects, if We except 
a very laborious ‘* likeness,” in black and white, of a solitaire, seton a tray, 
and perhaps one or two other similar drawings, and the more numerous 
drawings of solid geometrical figures. And yet no one could be found 
to deny that for persons who wish to 
practical purposes, quite as much as with artists, the 


use their powers of drawing for 
ability to put on 
paper adequate but not elaborate representations of the things surrounding 
them is of the first importance. That this ability is not 
the drawing of house-elevations by a bleacher, or the very painstaking 


fostered by 
rendering of the appearance of a church, made from an outline copy, 
by a mason, may be proved by unanswerable arguments. A vast majority 
of the better class of drawings, as regards execution, had this character of 
complete inutility of purpose : one of the most deplorable examples, pet 
haps, being a pen-and-ink drawing three inches square representing a black 
and white woollen check, of which the gray squares are worked with the 
most idle industry. It is a work which if executed as a preparation for en- 
graver's work might have its merits ; but even 
would still be a great mistake, unless accidentally justified 

The questions which this exhibition suggests are not of temporary nor 


then the choice of subject 


slight nor merely local consequence, The widespread interest in art-edu 


cation demands serious consideration. The system at present pursued in 
Massachusetts is likely to extend over the whole country ; but if it is fatally 
wanting in vital principles, if, by the inculcation of confidence in vain pa 
tience and empty knowledge, it increases the conceit of ignorance, it is of 
great importance that it should, on the contrary, be done away with as soon 
Although too large a number of persons are interested in 
e to be 


as possible, 
the continuance of the present modes of instruction for any chang 
soon made, it is most desirable that the need of change where 

exists, and of warning where it is likely to spread, should be contemplated 


already 


and set forth. There cannot be too searchiug an examination of the sub- 
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Nov. 6S. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE MADE Ré4.)ABLE. 
PROFESSOR AGASSIZ was Once mounted in off? 
cial majesty on a platform, amid a group of 
college dignitaries, while a celebrated mathe- 


matician. as le England 


( ould 


-arned any that New 
produce, went through a demonstration 
ot singular novelty and beauty. ‘“* How unfor- 

inate it is,” said Agassiz at the close, throwing 
up his hands with a Swiss gesture of despair, 
while the mathematical part of the audience was 
admiration, “that this luminous demon- 


as 


lost in 


Stration is as dark as Egypt for me! The in- 
cideat shows how completely. at the present 
time, science has separated into specialties 
In recognition of this state of things a British 


scientist, Professor Tait, lately of Cambridge 
and now Edinburgh University, arranged, 
two years since, a course of lectures, at the de- 
sire of several scientific men among the numbet 
o! his friends, who candidly confessed that they 
wanted instruction on the principal points gained 
in Natural Philosophy since they had left college. 
Che lectures, given with the most delightful di- 
rectness of s ,as of a talker confident in the 
eeneral good sense of his hearers, have been re- 
ported by stenography, and given verbatim, with 
afew elisions, in a medium-sized book called 
‘Recent Advances in Physical Science.’ The 
work is truly remarkable for the breadth of 
scope, the presentment with conversational ease 
of abstruse problems, the ingenuity of its experi- 
ments, and the daring with which mighty specu- 
lations are handled. 

rhe pretty, azure rings of the tobacco-smoker 

-represented in the class room by annular puffs 
of sal-ammoniac —may be at the bottom of the 
most fruitful illustration of the motion of matter 
through space. Sir William Thomson argues 
that their property of rotation “ may be the basis 
of all that appeals to our senses as matter.” The 
mathematics of fluid rotatory motion—vortex 
movements without gravitation—are so difficult 
that only one investigator, Helmholtz, has done 
much towards their analysis. They will be the 
problem of the next two or three generations of 
calculators. Meanwhile, Professor Tait gives a 
graphic and startling sketch, the best we have 
seen, of the suggestions included in the vortex- 
theory. 

Calculations of the earth’s period of solidifi- 
cation Professor Tait argues to be quite within 
the scope of possibility from known physical 
laws and known mathematical processes. From 
the increase of internal heat found in mining, and 
other data, he announces the solid period of the 
earth's surface to have begun not more than fif- 
teen millions of years ago—a few thousand years 
after which condensation, its crust must have 
been ready forthe reception of life. The lecturer 
admits the discrepancy between this scientific 
estimate and the demands of Darwin and the 
geo ogists, who require for a comparatively re- 
cent portion of geological history three hundred 
millions of years. He replies: “So much the 
at present understood by 


ol 


eecn 


its 


worse for geology 
its chief authorities.” 

rhe proofs that matter has a grained structure, 
or is made of particles, are given from the phe- 
nomena of the dispersion of light, from the diffu- 
sion of gases, from capillary experiments, and 
from those of contact electricity. The results 
are of disconcerting detiniteness. The particles 
of zinc or copper—cr rather, as the Professor 
likes better to express it, the coarse-grainedness 
of their structure—are something more than 
seven hundred millions to the inch. The par- 
ticles of air in a cubic inch are expressed by the 
numeral 3 and twenty decimals (Professor Tait 
writes these large numbers in the latest improved 
manner, as 3X 10*°—that is to say, 3 and twenty 
iphers) A drop of water is to one of its par- 
about as the earth is to a plum. 
yr Tait is admirably clear on Spectrum 
\nalysis, on Transformation of Energy, and 
Conduction of Heat. His lectures, in fine, ex- 
press for the lay mind the results obtained by 
Seguin, Meyer, Coulding, Joule, Carnot, Fourier, 
Angstrim, Forbes, Kirchhoff, Loschmidt, and Sit 
William Thomson. 
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gard to the severe! interesting races of pec ple which form its 
population. Dr Anderson’s work is a valuable contribution 
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ner in which he writes adds greatly to the intrinsic interest 
of the information with which his pages teem. The illu 
trations of the country and the people are charming, and th 





two maps enable the reader to follow satisfactorily the foot- 
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* Angola, being remote from the field of British enterprise, 
i comparatively unknown tous. Therefore, Mr. Monteiro’s 
work is the more welcome as supplying faithful descriptions 
of country and people. It is a pleasure to find that 
in no instance has the author yielded to the temptation of de- 
scribing sensational (and imaginary) adventures, but has 
given us plain and, at the same time, interesting descriptions 
of the places and tribes which he has visited during his 
varied experience, extending over fifteen years ; whilst, from 
the dispassionate tone of his remarks, even when differing 
most widely from received ideas, we may believe that he is a 
trustworthy guide.””—A thenaum 

This volume gives the first detailed account of a part of 
tropical Africa which is little known to Englishmen A book 
which thoroughly exhausts the subject. He gives us the im- 
pression of being perfectly honest and conscientious, while 
his remarks on the geography and zodlogy of the country, 


and the manners and customs of the various races inhabit- 
ing it. are extremely curious and interesting.’’—Saturday 
p 

Review, 





The reader must go to Mr. Monteiro’s volume itself, every 
page of which, from first to last, overflows with interest 
and instruction. It affords a complete and accurate account 
of the resources of an infinitely wealthy but practically un- 
explored country, and abounds with the most striking and 
enjoyable descriptions of tropical life. It will be equally 
welcome to the merchant, the African traveller, and the ‘idle 
reader by the fireside.””—A cadenry. 

‘ Henceforth there can be no doubt that Mr. Monteiro’s 
work will be regarded as the authority onthe country. He 
is evidently quite at home in geology, zodlogy. botany, and 
meteorology, and has a skilled eye for the points which a 
traveller's ought to note in the natives whom he visits. 

Mr. Monteiro writes ina simple, straightforward style, i in- 
dulges but little in speculation, conjecture, or moralizing, and 
every page is so full of interesting and important facts 
clearly told that the reader will feel constantly in a state of 
satisfied enjoyment."’— Nature 

** 4 new book of exce tional excellence. . - Its au- 
thor, Mr. Monteiro, in the fifteen years which he passed in 
Angola engaged in mining and in exporting the fibre of the 
baobab tree : enjoyed rare opportunities for becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with its natural products and the beau- 
ties of its scenery. as well as for studying the character of the 





natives. ‘Chat he most profitably availed himself of these 

advantages is abundantly proved in the interesting pages 

before us. Mr. Monteiro is a naturalist and a keen observer 

of .nimi ited nature, and this gives an added charm to the 
N. Sun. 

"= 1 e book is as fascinating as a romance, and the wood- 

cuts which accompany it have the rather rare merit of being 


nine Pest. 


‘In this entertaining volume Mr. Monteiro records the 
re at of many years of exploration of a region of tropical 


in a proper sense illustrations of the text as well as pictures 
if 


Africa which although long known to Europeans. has not 
ene been adequately investigated or described, Al- 
gh avoiding scientific tec hnicalities as far as possible, 





Mr ‘Mt nteiro’s work is avowedly addressed to the general 
public ; it abounds with information of interest to the ethno- 
logist, the naturalist. or the mineralogist, as well as to the 
geographer—the author being himself thoroughly well read 
at all points, and possessed of keen powers of observation ’ 
N.Y. World. 

“This is somewhat of a rarity in African literature, 
It contains no hi: airbrez udth escapes nor improbable hunting 
adve ntures, and it is written by a trained scientific observer, 


who has a distinct idea of the sort of information he desires 
to imp art, and a very lucid method of imparting it The 
Nation 


* So much novel and instructive matter has been gleaned 
by Mr. Monteiro. during observations in Angola, whic h did 
not propose scientific investigation for their first object, that 
one must regard the country as a remarkably fruitful field 
for ‘the naturalist. and entertain the hope that it will ere long 
be explored by parties who shall thoroughly study its re- 
sources in every department of scientific eaquiry.’’—Ch/cago 

Y LHe 

oy ‘he book before us not only contains an abstract of these 
Pe events but a most minute description of the various 
tribes of natives, their curious customs, costumes, and imple- 
ments, domestic and warlike ; and also of the flora and fauna 
of this most interesting region. ‘l’o those who delight in in 
telligent works of travel, Mr. Monteiro’s book will prove,a 
mine of pleasure and information.” —Forest and Stream. 
‘In point of method and systematic arrangement and 
clearness of statement and wisdom in leaving out all super- 
fluous matter and_ personal experiences, this work excels 
nearly every one of its kind.”’"— 7he Churchman. 

** To the thoughtful student of the great problem of Afri- 
can civilization the most interesting portions of the volume, 
however, are those which bear upon the questions of the capa- 
bility of the negro race for civilization and mental advance- 
ment, and the material development of tropical Africa. Of 
the former the author forms a low estimate as the result of 
his long and familiar observations.”—CAristian Intelli- 
£ CHT rv. 

‘“ A most able, interesting, and comprehensive description 
of the western coast of Africa, between the Congo River and 
Mossamet des Bay. . Nothing of importance concern- 
ing the geog graphic and geologic features of the land, its his- 

tory, its peculiar plants and trees, the singular habits and 


belief of the negro, seems to have escaped his notice.’’~ New 
Haven Palladium, 
Catalogue, with Index, sent post-paid on receipt of six cents. 
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